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THE ESSEX CONSERVATIVES. 


E always turn with considerable interest to the report of a 
Conservative demonstration in the county of Essex, for 
it is in the favoured localities of Castle Hedingham and Maldon 
that we expect—if anywhere—to hear the Tory trumpet emit a 
bold and defiant blast. It is with great regret that we find the 
trumpet giving forth so uncertain a sound as it did the other 
day at that eminently agricultural tavern, the Blue Boar Hotel. 
Office has evidently tamed the spirits and clipped the rhetoric 
of the Junior Lord of the Admiralty, who presided over the 
dinner; Mr. Earle, the secretary of the Poor Law Board, 
was simply oracular, and we can assure him quite as unintel- 
ligible as he obviously meant to be; while Lord E. Cecil is 
too nearly connected with one of the members of the Cabinet, 
and is perhaps too close to the foot of the ladder of preferment, to 
indulge in any of those wild shrieks of liberty which are 
s0 damaging to the chances of an aspirant for place. The pro- 
ceedings were generally characterized throughout by a tone of 
reserve which makes us regret the good old days when “ W. B.” 
thundered from the same platform; and we suspect that the 
Essex farmers would concur with us in thinking that the 
obscure utterances of embryo statesmen, who are getting up a 
character for discretion, are but a poor compensation for the 
real “ Church and King” and True Blue style of eloquence to 
which they have been hitherto accustomed. The only thing 
which was made tolerably clear to the audience must have been 
supremely distasteful to them. If they have ever indulged 
the hope that the advent of their friends to power meant the 
repeal of the Malt-tax, they must resign that delusion now. 
For, although Mr, Ducane could tell them nothing about 
Reform, and omitted the usual war-cry of “The Church in 
danger,” he was able to inform them that there was no earthly 
chance of their getting rid of that “ peculiar burthen” under 
which they have been so long groaning in a lazy and lethargic 
way. Of course it is entirely the fault of Mr. Gladstone 
and the late Government that the Malt-tax cannot be repealed; 
but, although that explanation may sound plausible, the farmers 
must have very short memories if they forget that Mr. Disraeli 
did not make any effort during the last session to prevent those 
reductions which are now said to render impossible the pro- 
duction of a beneficent agricultural budget. The bucolic 
mind is hard to penetrate by reason, but it. readily admits sus- 
picion; and we wonder that it has not occurred to the honest 
but slow-witted cultivators of the soil that their friends in high 
places have been very cool towards them, ever since they took 
up with “thoughtful Liberalism.” Even Mr. Disraeli’s inge- 
nuity is hardly equal to the task of rendering a policy based 
upon exploded economical fallacies acceptable to Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Horsman. The instruments have served their purpose, 
the old cries have had their day, the farmers. are no longer of 
any use except to troop to the poll at the dictation of the 
landlords, and Conservative statesmen are now paying their 
addresses to the “ intelligent” middle classes of the large 
towns, whom they hope—we trust vainly—to detach from their 
old allegiance to the Liberal party, by frightful pictures of the 
remote consequences of Democratic innovation. So long as 
that is the policy of the leaders, it would never do for followers 
who have, or who hope to, come in for their share of loaves 


and fishes, to ride the ancient “hobby-horses of the party. | 
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These are, therefore, quietly stabled, In their stead we have 
performances on speculative finance and problematical reform ; 
and the Essex farmers are quietly put off with the assurance 
that their chosen representative would not have taken a seat 
at the Board of Admiralty if he were not convinced that they 
would be dealt with fairly in matters of taxation—an assurance 
which we dare say Mr. Bright or any of the much-abused 
Radicals would be equally glad to give them. 

One curious feature of the meeting was the very quiet and 
almost timid manner in which the hon. member for Birmingham 
was handled. So far as we can see, he was actually called 
nothing worse than a “ great agitator; ” and, although Lord E. 
Cecil did endeayour to do a little mild facetionsness at his 
expense, by pretending to believe that the great demonstrations 
in the north of England had had an effect rather adverse than 
favourable to Parliamentary Reform, it is evident that, even if 
he believed this nonsense, his more experienced colleagues did 
not. There was none of the bold and highly-flavoured sort 
of abuse to which we have been accustomed; and from the 
subdued tone of the officials present—Mr. Ducane and Mr. 
Earle—we are disposed to think that the Government are 
almost as much disposed to propitiate Mr. Bright as they have 
lately shown themselves anxious to cultivate agreeable rela- 
tions with Mr. Potter and Mr, Hartwell. Whether they 
are or not disposed to undertake the task of conciliating the 
hon. member in question, it is clear that their subordinates 
have got what in another class of life is called the “ office” to 
speak graciously of Parliamentary Reform—a circumstance from 
which it is not unfair to conclude that a Bill on the subject is 


“in course of incubation. Of course we do not mean to com- 
‘plain that these gentlemen did not favour us with a sketch of 
‘the Government policy on the subject. It is certain that they 


are profoundly ignorant on the point; and it would, perhaps, 
not be going too far to surmise that the Cabinet, speaking col- 
lectively, is in a similar condition. But we must say that even 
the natural faith of a young official in himself, and in those 
above him, led Mr. Earle rather far when it induced him to 
argue that the effects of Reform would be good or bad according 


‘as a Liberal or a Conservative Administration was in power. 
“Although he did not say this in so many words, it was evidently 


the result of his reasoning, for, after declaring that he should 
be principally guided i in his consideration of a Reform Bill by 
a reference to its probable effect on our legislation and 
policy, he went on to say that “the direction which would 

given to legislation by a reformed Parliament would mainly 
depend on the individual influences to which it might be 
subject, just as the course of a ship was determined by the 
man at the wheel.” If that means anything, it means that 
with Lord Derby in office the democracy might be overruled for 
good; bat with Mr. Gladstone in a similar position, the consti- 
tution would ‘go rapidl y upon a ye ene With every respect 


both for the noble Earl and the right honourable gentleman, we 


cannot quite believe that either of them possesses so much 
power for good or for evil; and we are, indeed, ieee 
inclined to attribute this singular view of Mr. Harle’s to a slig 


distortion of None ge produced by that dazzling shower win oi 


things which has lately fallen ‘u pon the fortunate ber 


friends and’ ex-colleagnes. I od voally: 
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must be the most covetous of mankind. But however much 
they may éhdeavour to pefbuade us that rm is rather a 
matter of men thad measurés, the cotntry iy hardly listen to 
their ingenious pleadings. Perhaps; indee ib is ag Well that 
they were not too successful; since, in that case, those who wish 
a Reformed Parliament to bear its legitimate fruit might argue 
that it was essential to commence operations by ejecting from 
power men whose principles must compel them to render the 
tree as sterile as possible. It is true, indeed, that Lord E. 
Cecil gave us a rather striking panoramic view of the questions 
which await settlement, and which he would have us believe 
the Government are going to settle. But, although we do 
not dispute that Sir S. Northcote is equal to the task of 
devising a measure for the registration of railway debentures— 
and although we admit that it is possible, but at the same 
time very improbable, that Mr. Hardy may deal successfully 
with Poor-law administration—we cannot conceive that the 
state of Ireland is likely to improve under a Government 
which, without the grossest political dishonesty, can make no 
concession to the popular wishes, either on the land or Church 
questions; nor do we look forward with a whit more hope to 


‘any satisfactory legislation from the same quarter on various 


pending questions relating to the English Church and the 
English Universities. After all, the less that is said about 
measures by the Tory speakers the better for their party. 
Their best course is to adopt a judicious vagueness, and to 
screen their policy behind a sentimental haze. 

With the preponderance of official and expectant official 
speakers at this meeting, all might have been expected to go 
off quite smoothly. Unfortunately there was one gentleman 
present whose merits Lord Derby had not estimated at the 
value which Mr. Sandford himself obviously places upon them. 
Mr. Sandford was therefore free to say what he liked; and 
he said several things which appear to indicate that all is 


not peace, harmony, and confidence in the Conservative | 


camp. ‘There is something very like a sneer in his description | 


of Sir J. Pakington as “that great naval reformer and recon- | to that, is almost to settle the question; for Pius IX. is well 


structor;” and we should think that he must, as Artemus 
Ward says, have been speaking “ironical” when he dwelt 
upon the valuable accession which the financial department 
of the Board of Admiralty had received in a country gentle- 
man like Mr. Ducane. There is lurking discontent, if nothing 


more, in his assertion that England and Austria are the only | 


countries in which avowed incapacity is employed under the 


colour of certain names. Had he any particular specimen of | 
incapacity in his eye at that moment, one would like to know? | 


Also, whether the names of Lord Derby or Mr. Disraeli are 
those under colour of which the said incapacity is employed ? 
One is half inclined to indulge a suspicion of the kind, seeing 
that almost the next thing he did was to denounce in the most 
emphatic way the pet crotchet of the right hon. member for 
Bucks in reference to the redistribution of seats. “ Certain 
parties,” he said, had proposed to tack on unrepresented 
places to small boroughs at present sending members to 
Parliament. But, although such a system might suit “ certain 
parties,” it would not do for him, and, from whatever quarter 
it might come, he should give it his most determined oppo- 
sition. After bestowing upon Mr. Disraeli this warning, which 
the right hon. gentleman will doubtless appreciate, Mr. Sandford 
turned his attention to Lord Stanley. We grieve to learn that 
he has doubts about his lordship. He is afraid that the 
Foreign Secretary either has truckled, or wanted to truckle, to 
the United States, in reference to the hanging of the Fenian 
prisoners in Canada; and if he has done, or means to do, any- 
thing of the kind, why he had better look out for squalls, for 
Mr. Sandford—not being in office—will, “if called upon to choose 
between the cries of party and the cries of patriotism,” neither 
hesitate nor falter in his choice. Even his desire to retain a 
Conservative Government in power will not be allowed “ to 
weigh for a single instant against the honour and dignity of 
his country.” These were brave words; and, of course, they 
“ brought the House down” in the shape of loud cheers. 
Indeed, even a colder audience would have been moved by the 
heroic manner in which the honourable member declared his 
willingness to lay upon the altar of his country a party by 
whom he has not been appreciated. Happily, there is still 
one ground for hoping that this painful sacrifice may be 
averted. Lord Cranbourne is still in the Cabinet, and while 
he is there Mr. Sandford does not despair of the republic. 
What does all this mean? Is it thinly disguised personal 
spite, or is it the first indication of a breach between the high- 
and-dry and the Liberalising members of the party? We do 
not know, for we are not in Conservative secrets. But we 
desire to note the fact for what it is worth; and to return 
Mr. Sandford our most grateful thanks for a dash of acid, 


which is very welcome after ‘the official vapidity of his 
colleagues. i 2 | a 


THE ITALIAN POLICY. 


Tue Pope is understood to have at last succumbed to fate. 
Signor Vegezzi has been summoned to Florence, in the expecta- 
tion that he will soon be again on his road to Rome; and, 
although the nominal object of his mission is only to arrange for 
the filling up of the vacant sees, negotiations, once commenced, 
will hardly stop there. No Convention on that point could be 
concluded without an express recognition of the kingdom of 
Italy; and after his repeated and emphatic denunciations of 
the annexation of Romagna and the Marches, his Holiness 
would scarcely go this length without being prepared to go a 
good deal further. It would, indeed, be so obviously absurd to 
bring about a reconciliation with Italy on a subordinate point, 
only to quarrel with her again on the essential question of 
Rome, that we may be sure this will not be done by a Sovereign 
amongst whose failings a want of common. sense is certainly 
not included. If indeed it be true, as we have every reason to 
believe, that the Pope has invited the Empress and the Prince 
Imperial of France to pass their Christmas with him, that 
renders it absolutely certain that he has abandoned the notion 
of flight, and counts upon keeping the approaching festival in 
his ancient capital. Both he and the Ultramontane advisers 
who surround him must be aware that it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, for him to do this, unless he has previously come to 











some understanding with Victor Emmanuel. The fact that his 
retirement from Rome has been canvassed without reserve by 
his counsellors, and has been strongly recommended by many 
of them, shows that the assistance to be derived from such 
forces as the Antibes legion and the Papal Zouaves is estimated 
at its proper value, and that the alternative is distinctly seen 
to rest between an accommodation with Italy and an appeal to 
the hospitality of some foreign sovereign, To reduce the matter 


known to have declared that, let who might, he would 
never again voluntarily quit his capital; and none but 
the most bigoted and blind of the cardinals can expect 


that, if he does take such a step, he will find any European 


sovereign willing to accept the task of compelling the Italians 
to receive him back. To negotiate with Italy while in pos- 
session of Rome would obviously be much more advantageous 
than to negotiate for permission to return to it—to say nothing 
of the former course avoiding some inconveniences which the 
| princes of the Church are not likely to overlook. For our own 
part, we sincerely trust that the current rumour may prove 
correct, and that his Holiness has at length chosen the better 
part. We have no desire, either as Protestants or Englishmen, 
to see a breach between the Pope and his countrymen. What- 
ever else they may do, the Italians will never become Pro- 
testant; and we have no other interest than that Italy should 
become as strong and as united as possible. That she will not 
be until she has reconciled herself to the Papacy ; for, although 
the educated classes may be comparatively careless on the 
subject, the mass of the people will not, in the long run, be 
equally indifferent as to the attitude of their spiritual chief. 
The exile of the Pope would be equally disadvantageous to 
both parties; and that fact ought to make each willing to 
concede something to the other. So long as the Romans are 
completely relieved from ecclesiastical rule, and brought in the 
fullest sense under the Italian Government, a good deal of 
consideration may and should be exhibited for the Pope on 
other points. There can be no objection to the preservation of 
his nominal sovereignty if Victor Emmanuel, as Pontifical 
Vicar, or under any other title, exercises all the power of the 
State. It would be easy to exempt the ecclesiastical quarter 
of the city from the intrusion of the civil power—at any rate, 
until its inhabitants invoked a protection which. they would 
most likely find necessary in the end. And, as we have more 
than once observed, although it is probably expedient that 
Rome should become the ostensible and ceremonial capital of 
the country, it need not be the residence of the Sovereign or 
the seat of government. Indeed, it is for many practical 
reasons. desirable that it should not, for its situation is both 
inconvenient and unhealthy, and its atmosphere—so to speak 
—of ruin and decay is hardly favourable to the busy and 
active life of a great metropolis. The jealousy of Milan, 
Turin, and Naples may deprive Florence of the name of capital, 
but it will perhaps, in any event, be found desirable to 
transact the business of the country in that city. There ought, 
therefore, to be no difficulty in relieving the Pope from the 
annoyance of being perpetually overshadowed by the presence 





of the King, and in leaving him hereafter, as he is now, the 
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principal personage in Rome. Under such conditions he would 
be in a far better and more dignified position at the Vatican 
than he could be anywhere else. He would possess no temporal 
power in either case ; but in the former the ancient associations 
by which he would be surrounded would be a source of influence 
that would be wanting to him at Malta, at Avignon, or in 
Ireland. Disagreeable, therefore, as it may be to come to 
terms with a sovereign whom he has excommunicated, and a 
people whom he has defied, Pius TX. would find his advantage 
in putting up with a humiliation which, after all, would only 
be temporary. As soon as he ceased to represent an anti- 
national cause, his popularity and his power would rapidly 
revive. As the chief of a “ free Church in a free State,” the 
Pope is likely to have too much rather than too little power in 
the kingdom. In order, however, that he should obtain this, 
he must frankly renounce the mere phantom sovereignty which 
he now possesses. If he does this voluntarily, it will be all the 
better for him; but, even if he refuses, he cannot maintain 
things as they are. The French troops will certainly not 
remain in Rome a single day after the 11th inst.; and although 
the Italian Government will, no doubt, preserve an absolute 
neutrality between his Holiness and the Romans, it is evident 
from Baron Ricasoli’s late circular that they will not hesitate to 
accept the consequences of a successful revolt on the part of 
the latter. But, although the Romans may be quite able to 
accomplish their own liberation, we should regret to see them 
driven to try the experiment. We should deplore the increased 
alienation which a conflict in the streets of Rome would cause 
between the civil and the spiritual powers in Italy. The best 
friends both of that country and of the Catholic Church are those 
who will rejoice most if the Pope, listening to the promptings 
of his Italian heart, and of his liberal disposition, should 
consent to accept the protection of Victor Emmanuel on the day 





that he ceases to be defended by the bayonets of Louis | 


Napoleon. 

We commented in our last number on that portion of Baron 
Ricasoli’s circular to the Prefects which related to the Roman 
question. The telegraphic summary which was then before us did 
not embrace the subsequent and most important portion of the 
document in which the Minister dealt with the domestic policy 
of the country. The full text is, however, now before us, and 
we may at once say that too much praise cannot be awarded to 
the wisdom and the frankness of its contents. In the first 
place, the Baron insists that his countrymen must forget the 
period of conflict which is past, that they must abandon party 
organizations and party banners which have now no meaning, 
and must concentrate their efforts in developing the resourees 
and improving the administration of the kingdom. “ Italy,” he 
reminds them, “ cannot and must ‘not perpetually beg from 
Europe industry, cultivation, and credit. She is bound henceforth 
to contribute to the universal prosperity with the whole activity 
that she may have, by fructifying the abundant resources 
Providence gave to her, and which until now have been lost on 
account of the sad condition of the country.” Nor is self- 
reliance only the duty of the country as a whole. It is the 
duty of each individual Italian, either in his private capacity 
or as a member of the commune. Ricasoli has no favour for a 
paternal despotism. He does not look forward to the con- 
struction of a higbly-centralized administrative organization 
which shall do the business of the people for them, and thus 
keep them perpetually in leading-strings. On the contrary, he 
exhorts the Prefects to stimulate the energy, without checking 
the freedom, of individual and communal action; he insists 
upon the necessity of giving expansion and efficacy to local insti- 
tutions; and, in language which very few Continental states- 
men would employ, he tells his subordinates that “ you will 
have done much for the political education of your province 
when, while maintaining intact your authority, you shall have 
succeeded in inducing its inhabitants to feel in a less measure 
the want of having resort to your intervention and initiative.” 
The necessity of economy both in the national and in the com- 
munal expenditure is next enforced; and then the Baron touches 
firmly, but delicately, upon the extravagance of the present 
administrative system of the country, and intimates that it 
will be necessary both to improve the tone and to limit the 
emolaments of that army of functionaries who are now preying 
upon the land. But that is not all. It is no less urgent, in 
the opinion of the Minister, to diminish the number of those 
who can neither read nor write. The ignorance of thé people 
is a shame for Italy, and the most terrible condemnation of 
past Governments. Nothing grand or glorious can be expected 
from a nation which cares little for being cured of the leprosy 
of ignorance. Still, although the Baron ig’so anxious to have 
the people taught to read and write that he does not stay to 
say a single word about religious or secular instruction, con- 


f 





science clauses, or any other of the controverted points. 
whick are in England thought to be all-essential, he does take 

care to make it clear that he does not wish to have a central- 

ized Government scheme of education. In this, as in other 

matters, he would rely mainly upon the commune, and train 

up the people to educate as well as to govern themselves. 

Such is an outline of Baron Ricasoli’s ministerial programme. 

It is one in which we, at any rate, can find no opening for 

criticism, for we have always advocated the measures which 

it propounds, It seems to us to hit, with complete accuracy, 

the weak points of the country; nor do we see any better 

remedies than those which it recommends. It is no fault.of 
the Italians if they are listless, apathetic, and wanting in self- 

reliance, for, after the ages of misgovernment through which 

they have passed, it would be strange if they were otherwise. 

But, if these defects cannot be corrected, they will never become 

great or prosperous as a nation. To say nothing of other 
things, it is clear that the flow of foreign capital, which is so 
requisite for developing the resources of the country, will depend 
very much upon the disposition which the Italians may exhibit 
to help themselves, and to put their own shoulders manfully 
to the wheel. They have done a great work in emancipating 
their country ; but they have yet to crganize it, and to establish 
its prosperity on a firm basis. In doing this they cannot pro- 
ceed upon sounder principles or listen to more judicious advice 
than that which their Prime Minister has given them. If 
Ricasoli can only infuse into them his own indifference to fac- 
tious squabbles and intrigues, his own disinterestedness, his 
own steady and laborious pursuit of the public good, and above 
all his own self-reliant and independent spirit, he will deserve 
to rank amongst the founders of the nation by the side of 
Cavour. 








HUNGARY. 


Tue prostration of the Hapsburgs resulting from the 
Prussian victory at Sadowa promises to be fertile beyond 
precedent in grave political change. Not the least interesting 
development of the Austrian problem is at this moment working 
towards a solution in the Hungarian kingdom, and imaginative 
readers of contemporary history may trace in the events which 
are daily occurring there the Nemesis of 1849. Without any 
disparagement of Prussian valour and military skill, it will be 
acknowledged by all candid observers that in the brief and disas- 
trous campaign of the past summer Austria was overweighted; 
that her strength was paralyzed by the sullen dislike or, at 
best, the half-hearted aid of the subject populations; that thus 
a blow, which might not otherwise have been fatal, decided a 
great struggle for empire. The dream of domination in 
Germany has now finally passed away; the renowned line of 
German princes has been expelled contemptuously from, the 
Fatherland, and turned away to rule, if that be possible, over.a 
heterogeneous mass of semi-civilized, turbulent peoples. This 
task is, surely, not worthy of scorn merely; a large-minded 
statesman, untrammelled by the traditions of an_ evil. time, 
might accept the difficulties and risks with hope; but Francis 
Joseph and his counsellors are scarcely free agents. They have 
not yet profited by the teachings of experience; they cam only 
tread in the vicious circle of an effete and obsolete policy; The 
relations subsisting between the Imperial Court and the Hun- 
garians are peculiarly unsatisfactory. The Hapsburgs were 
bound, both by interest and obligation, to deal fairly with 
Hungary. England need not be told that they dealt cruelly 
and hardly. Between sovereign and people there lies an almost 
impassable gulf ; the era of misunderstandings and discontent 
stretches beyond memory, and, later, the tyranny of the past 
eighteen years has left its mark—not for good—on the position 
and character both of the oppressor and of the oppressed. 

In spite of all this, it would appear that, if the Emperor and 
his advisers be guided by the most ordinary political sagacity 
in the present negotiations .with the Hungarians, we may 
reasonably entertain a hope that difficulties may be smoothed 
over, and that the Austrian Power may consolidate itselfin the 
countries to the .eastof the Leitha. It is as yet doubtful 
how far the laudable moderation and prudent firmness of the 
Magyar leaders will be met on the part of the Court at Vienna 
in a corresponding pnt On this of course the issue depends. 
Meantime, the situt ion is worthy of some consideration 
Englishmen, and in giving our sympathies to the Hungarians 
we shall hardly be acting rashly. To, understand the age 
of parties at Pesth, it js necessary for us to recall to. mind. 
phases of the dispu tween the Emperor and the ] ingd: 
which have manifested themselves since the publication of. 
famous.October Diplomia of 1860. This was, it will be 












bered, an attempt to establish a compromise 
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Centralizing party and the Federalist party. It fell to the 
ground, in consequence of the resolute attitude of the Magyars, 
who determined to accept nothing less, as they demanded no 
more, than the laws of 1848, and the acknowledgment of the 
“ continuity of national rights.” This abortive scheme was 
succeeded by the accession to power of the Minister Von 
Schmerling, a vigorous and embittered opponent of Prussia, who 
was convinced that the progress of the encroaching Northern 
Power could only be stayed by a consolidation of the Imperial 
dominions. Von Schmerling’s plan was a larger Reichsrath— 
a central Parliament, sitting at Vienna, in which all the pro- 
vinces should be represented, but which should supersede the 
old political rights of the individual communities concerned. 
The opposition of Hungary was anticipated, and, to evade or 
overpower it, the Schmerling Ministry adopted the old absolutist 
theory which the Magyars had so sternly resisted, which had 
been so fruitfal in evils from the explosion of 1848, and in 
which, to speak candidly, the First Minister himself did not 
believe. This was the doctrine that with the ineffectual 
rebellion of 1848 had perished the old Constitutional rights of 
Hungary, that there had been left a tabula rasa on which 
the Imperial Power was free to engrave such political inscrip- 
tions as it might deem fitting. This scheme, being calculated 
for the meridian of Vienna, was rejected with scorn by 
Hungary, and not by Hungary only, but also by the Croatian 
Congregation of Agram. The Diet at Pesth, led by the great 
statesman to whom the cause of the Magyars owes so much, 
M. Deak, presented an address to the Crown, in which the 
centralizing plan was condemned and the “ continuity of 
rights” formally claimed. The Ministry at Vienna would not 
yield; the Diet maintained its position on the old well-disputed 
ground of the Pragmatic sanction. The dead-lock became un- 
bearable, and the Diet was dissolved. Four dreary years 
followed. The force of Austria was broken upon the sullen 
resistance of the Hungarians, and baffled by the prudence, the 
moderation, the far-sighted prevision, of Deak. 

In the spring of 1865, both parties grew wearied of an 
aimless and useless struggle. On the one hand, the retirement 
of Von Schmerling from the Ministry opened a way to some- 
thing like a reconciliation ; on the other hand, Deak’s celebrated 
letters, published in the Debatte, showed how far the Magyars 
were disposed to stretch their concession. The result of this 
altered position was seen in the Patent of September, 1865, 
which abandoned definitely the centralizing views of the 
Schmerling party, and not less so in the unanimity with which 
the elections to the Diet endorsed the Deakist policy. A most 
favourable opportunity for the establishment of a real rapport 
between the Emperor and the kingdom was afforded by the 
enthusiasm with which the Magyars, in generous forgetfulness 
of past wrongs, received the Sovereign at his ancient capital in 
last December. It seemed at first as if this opportunity would 
not be lost. Francis Joseph made at the outset a concession 
almost unhoped for; he resigned, in theory, all opposition to 
the dogma so cherished to the east of the Leitha, “the con- 
tinuity of national rights.” But, practically, his disinclination 
to swallow all his former menaces and declarations by submit- 
ting to the solemn ceremony of coronation, threw a fatal 
obstacle in the way of an adjustment of claims. The Austrian 
Ministry would take no initiative; the Emperor preserved a 
moody silence towards the Magyars, and all the efforts of Deak 
and his party were ruinously paralyzed. So it came to pass 
that the fervid loyalty which in December had been kindled in 
the mind of the Magyars by rejoicing and hope was chilled. 
To enthusiasm succeeded coldness, to coldness bitterness of 
heart; and when the hour of trial came, the Hungarians were 
not disposed to spend blood and treasure for a Sovereign 
whose sluggish character they had cause both to hate and to 
despise. 

The issue of the war has made it necessary for the Austrian 
Court to face the provincial populations in a humbler and 
more conciliatory spirit. For not only has the strength of the 
dynasty been terribly impaired by the triumph of the rival 
house, but the situation compels the Emperor to ask, in this 
his hour of weakness and misfortune, greater favours of his 
subjects than he has ever before sought. It is necessary—at 
least, it is thought necessary at Vienna—for the maintenance 
of the Austrian monarchy that the Imperial armies shall be 
reorganized after a fashion approaching the Prussians—a 
reform which will probably demand large pecuniary outlay, and 
will certainly exact serious social sacrifices on the part of the 
people. Now, neither Magyars, nor Croats, nor any other non- 
German race, will submit to be heavily taxed or indiscriminately 


drafted to uphold the tottering Hapsburg throne, unless their 


loyalty first be purchased by the concession of their constitu- 
tional privileges. Austria, in fact, is encumbered with more 





than one Ireland, and will have to settle with her discontented 
subjects—her Fenians—as we shall have to settle with ours, by 
doing them justice at last. It seems that, notwithstanding all 
the provocation they have received, the Hungarians are at 
present quite willing to meet the offers of the Emperor in a 
kindly spirit; it rests entirely with the Court of Vienna 
whether the long and ruinous controversy shall now be termi- 
nated, or shall be prolonged until the overthrow of the Haps- 
burg dynasty cuts the knot abruptly. _ 

The Imperial rescript, lately published, suffers from the 
defect of vagueness; but it seems to hold out the hope that the 
Emperor will concede de facto the continuity of right which he 
has theoretically recognised, and, as he is bound, will take the 
initiative in proposing terms of arrangement. In this sense, 
at least, M. Deak has accepted it, and though in so doing he 
has lost the support of some extreme members of the Diet, he is 
still powerful enough to carry his point, if he chooses. It is 
probable, therefore, that negotiations will at once begin, and, if 
Francis Joseph is wise, they will not be long protracted. 
The least show of bad faith or vacillation on the side of 
Vienna may nip the inchoate alliance in the bud, may even 
destroy M. Deak’s influence with his compatriots, and throw the 
political weight of Hungary into the same scale with those 
extreme politicians of the Kossuth type who bear an inex- 
tinguishable hatred to the Austrian name. It must be borne 
in mind, too, that Deak is now in his sixty-fourth year, and 
after him there is no statesman of the moderate school whose 
abilities are commanding, and whose influence is at all wide. 
If Francis Joseph can be brought to yield gracefully and to act 
with decision, the great Magyar statesman will, we doubt not, be 
successful in securing at once the prosperity of his country, its 
constitutional rights, and the stability of the throne. Deak’s 
past services in the cause of moderation and liberty combined 
have been indeed great, and, however events may turn ont, 
should never be forgotten by Hungary; but the task we have 
designated above, if he should bring it to a fortunate issue, will 
confer on him a still higher glory, and place his name beside 
those of Hampden and Washington. 








THE FENIAN REVIVAL. 


WuetueEr we are to have the fulfilment this winter of that 
threat of insurrection in Ireland which Mr. James Stephens 
has been repeating before American audiences will probably be 
known before long. After the active measures of Lord Kim- 
berloy, it seemed as if Fenianism had so got the worst of it in 
the old country, that its hopes of vexing the Imperial Govern- 
ment must thenceforth be confined to a Transatlantic arena ; 
and when the Irish Head Centre had hardly landed at New York 
before he was denounced by some American Head Centre as a 
British spy, there was good hope that even in the especial home 
of rowdyism, Fenianism would neutralize itself by the force 
of internal divisions. But these comforting prospects have not 
been realized. In the midst of a fancied security the Fenian 
brotherhood once more presents itself to us, not less for- 
midable, and certainly not less ludicrous than before, but so 
far more to be dreaded, inasmuch as its reappearance shows 
that there is a vitality in the conspiracy for which in the days 
of Lord Kimberley we did not give it credit. We are actually 
threatened with an outbreak. Arms have been seized, and it 
has been ascertained that large sums of money have found their 
way into Ireland for the purchase of others. Fenians who 
upon the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act were arrested, 
liberated, and then sent off to America on their parole, have 
returned and are seen now amongst the mourners at some 
Fenian funeral, and by-and-by directing the nightly drillings of 
the brotherhood. Finally—if there is any end to the symp- 
toms of active disaffection—it is said that Mr. Stephens has 
left New York, and is either on his way to Ireland, or is there 
already, If the latter statement is true, and if the Head 
Centre is as bold in facing danger as he has shown himself 
skilful in evading pursuit, there is little doubt that we shall 
have to face the disagreeable task of quelling an outbreak in 
the sister country, great or small. It is beyond question that 
throughout the south the people are intensely disaffected, and 
that for years they have been preparing themselves for insur- 
rection by drilling. Many have adopted the ingenious deyice 
of qualifying themselves in this respect by the aid of Govern- 
ment drill-sergeants, and the police authorities have often been 
surprised at the frequency with which young men hayérentered 
the force, and, when they had received the training they came 
for, have left it. When the Government of the country. changed 
hands, and the present Ministry asked Parliament to renew 


the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, we heard from Lord 
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Kimberley how almost universal was the sympathy of the | 


lower classes with the object of the Fenian conspiracy, and 
that it needed only an actual rising to precipitate the tenant 
farmers into the strife. When he urged the further suspension 
of the Act as essential to the safety of Ireland, he gave the 
best proof that in his opinion the danger had not been ter- 
minated by wholesale arrests, or by exemplary sentences. 
Fenianism was only biding its time. It would appear that it 
thinks its time is now, and, with a hatred of English rule all 
the more intense for this delay, it seems ready to try a fall 
with us. 

It will not find the Government unprepared. The coasts and 
harbours on the south and west of Ireland are strictly 
guarded ; the army has been increased by two fresh regiments ; 
ships are closely watched, and their cargoes scrutinized; and a 
reward of £1,000 has been offered to any one who will capture 
Stephens. To doubt that any outbreak which may occur will 
be suppressed would be absurd; to presume that it will be 
suppressed in a day or in a week would be rash. We have to 
deal with a body of men very different from those of 1848. An 
instirtection, led by the poets of the Nation, terminated appro- 
priately in a cabbage-garden. There was no decision in its 
leaders, and without doubt their brains and respectability were 
materially in the way of its success. In the Fenian movement 
there is an utter absence of respectability, and no very 
striking development of brains. But there seems to be union 
and decision ; and if there is only tenacity of purpose as well, 
in a country like Ireland, vast portions of which are unin- 
habited, and favourable to brigand warfare, and where the mass 
of the lower orders sympathize with the rebels, insurrection 
thight be prolonged beyond the general anticipation. What 
quantity of arms the people possess we have no means of ascer- 
taining; but itis probable that those which have been seized by the 
police bear a small proportion to thosewhich have been concealed. 
And though an unlimited supply of pikes and rifles would 
not affect the ultimate decision of the contest, it would at least 
be favourable to its prolongation. It would be unwise, there- 
fore, to underrate the danger. But just as imprudent is it to 
inflame the passions of those to whose lot will fall the actual 
suppression of the outbreak, and to recall the dreadful scenes 
of 1641 and 1798; nay, even those so recently acted in 
Jamaica, as the natural excesses of an army which has put 
down an insurrection. Criminal and hopeless as any attempt 
to overthrow British authority in Ireland must be, this is not 
the way to prepare for its defeat. The farce is ghastly 
enough as it is, without hounding on our soldiers to repeat 
the atrocities which too often disgraced our suppression of the 
Indian mutiny. On the other hand, it would be neither wise 
nor humane to encourage the men who are bent upon this rash 
and wicked enterprise with the hope of impunity. They shall 
have full justice, including the full penalties it prescribes. And 
this, not even so much because they will have broken the 
Queen’s peace and levied war against her authoritity, as on 
account of the miseries they will have inflicted on her loyal 
subjects. No one in his senses can suppose that any number 
of Fenians whom Mr. Stephens can bring together will either 
be able to face a considerable body of troops, or will be euch 
fools as to make the experiment. It is not upon men with 
arms in their hands that they will fall, unless they can meet 
them in small detachments, and force them to succumb before 
overwhelming numbers. And, therefore, it is not upon the 
Government that they will make war so much as upon the 
homes and property of loyal Irishmen. Such a rising will not 
be worthy of the name of rebellion, but will rather resemble a 
sudden irruption of marauders, pillaging far and wide under 
the name of patriotism, unworthy of mercy, and too contemp- 
tible to provoke revenge. 

But when the rising shall have been put down, when we 
shall have effectually prevented the possibility of Mr. Stephens 
ever again escaping from prison by hanging him—what then P 
Shall we be nearer the final pacification of Ireland than we are 
now P It is easy for us to say that resistance to authority is 
a crime, which must be met and punished as a crime. No 
doubt that is true. But it may not be the whole truth. We 
have still to face the fact that Ireland is as much our difficulty 
now as she was in 48 and in ’98. True, we have pacified part 
of Ireland. Thereis no Lord Edward at the head of the Fenian 
movement, and no Smith O’Brien. The poets of the Nation 
are busy about their own business elsewhere. Mr. Duffy has 
accepted office under the Saxon Queen in Australia, and 
Mr. Darcy Magee in Canada, where he is one of the most 
zealous defenders of her authority against the Fenian raiders. 
Clearly we have pacified, and that permanently, one portion of 
Celtic Ireland, the respectable and well-to-do portion—the 
people who are comfortable—and therefore the question cannot 
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be one of race. But the people, the masses, the million, we 
have not pacified. In the south and west they are to 4 man 
against us. If they are in the ranks of the army we cannot 
depend upon them, and our confidence is still less in the militia. 
The coast-guard are disaffected, as are many railway guards, 
and not a few of the outlying country constabulary. We 
cannot even depend upon the national schoolmasters, men of 
peaceful calling, and who are in the receipt of what is generally 
certain to secure an Irishman’s loyalty—Government pay. 
What is more significant than all this is, that even the 
influence of the Catholic priesthood is powerless, though 
it has been authoritatively exercised against the Fenian 
movement. How has it come to pass that after cen- 
turies we have still to win the hearts of an affectionate 
race, and that we are yet so far from having established our 
own authority amongst them, that that authority, which was 
once absolute over them, has been shaken, simply because it 
has been exercised on our behalf? So lamentable a state of 
things is not the result of necessity. If an earnest attempt 
were made to better the condition of the people, the same 
result would follow in their case which has rewarded a more 
just and liberal dealing with their social superiors. It is 
sufficient to account for the loyalty of well-to-do Catholics 
that no invidious distinctions are made between them and 
their Protestant fellow-subjects, and that the good things in 
the gift of the Government, from landing-waiterships to judge- 
ships, home and colonial, are freely conferred upon them. 
But why should the peasant, whose only prospect of advance- 
ment is to quit his country altogether, be loyal? What is 
the Queen’s Government to him but a badge of conquest, a 
memento of past wrongs, an authority under whose rule he 
leads a life without hope, and often without even food P 
These questions must be faced if we hope ever to see Ireland 
pacificated. And until they are answered, it will be but a 
poor satisfaction for us that we are able to stamp out 
rebellion as we have stamped out the cattle plague. 








THE DANGERS OF INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 


EnpEavours are being made by influential journals to 
impress the community with the dangers of trades’ unions, 
which are supposed to be tending to a culmination very 
unfortunate for the commerce of this country. So far as the 
articles written with this intention result in the awakening of 
public attention they will be beneficial; so far as they excite 
public alarm they must be injurious. To inflame those who 
think and write and legislate with suspicion and jealousy of 
those who labour and take weekly wages, cannot serve any 
useful purpose; and to denounce what is inevitable, foolish in 
any case, is little short of wicked when the denunciations irritate 
classes whose contentment is a valuable safeguard for society. 
Suppose it possible to prove that in fature Belgium will send us 
all our locomotives, because our ironworkers and machine-makers 
persist in striking, you may distress the public, and produce 
in the higher classes a feeling of aversion for the lower; but 
unless you can provide a remedy you have done more harm 
than good. You have excited classes against each other without 
providing any ground of compromise or means of conciliation. 
You have raised a spectre of disaster which you have no charm 
to lay. You have increased the difficulties of the Reform 
question without at all advancing the solution of the great 
problem of capital and labour. You have foretold a calamity 
which your prophecies can only hasten and aggravate. You 
have discovered a sore which you can only chafe. For 
alarmist representations of the consequences of trades’ unions, 
even if true, can have no practical result, except to prejudice 
the political prospects of the artisan class, and to embitter the 
relations between those whom the labour question already 
divides. If they are untrue, the same results may follow, and 
they will be still more deplorable from being seriously tainted 
with injustice. Articles on this subject of an alarmist tenor 
are always written in the presumption, every way to be regretted, 
that the masters are right and the men wrong. We can con- 
ceive no excuse for arguing on that supposition. It appears to 
have no better basis than a prejudice against the intelligence 
and probity of one’s inferiors, or a social axiom that the interests 
of the employed are best cared for when subordinated to the 
will of their employers. However these ideas may be accepted 
at the dinner-tables of Mr. Podsnap and his friends, they have 
no place in any intelligible system of politics or ethics, All 
enlightened persons must approach this question with minds, 


about equal on the master’s side and on the man’s. 
who, on the contrary, come to the consideration of them 7 





“evenly balanced, the probabilities of justice and injustice being = 
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a foregone conclusion either way, double the probabilities of 
error, where at the best it must be very difficult to arrive at 
truth ; and if it is lamentable to err in so serious a business, 
it is shameful to invite error by wanton prejudice or ungenerous 
mistrust. Nothing that we have now said, however, applies to 
discreet and impartial animadversions on this most pregnant 
subject. It will be seen as we proceed how easily wrong con- 
clusions may be arrived at by being, what the Times says the 
trades’ unionists are, “ one-sided.” 

The argument most recently brought to bear, in order to 
prejudge the question, is that to which we have briefly referred 
in the outset. But we find in the premises a state of facts which 
we do not recognise. It is either disingenuous or culpably negli- 
gent for any writer to attempt to state the truth as to trades’ 
unions without reference to the circumstances adduced by Mr. 
Frederick Harrison in the Fortnightly Review. His argument 
may be untenable, but his knowledge and discrimination of the 
facts are indisputable ; and his testimony shows how easy it is to 
exaggerate the power of the unions and the facility with which it 
may be exercised. It has been asserted in the Times this week that 
the operatives “ have now established such large and effective 
combinations that they can dictate the terms on which the 
workmen in any trade may go to work.” As a simple 
statement this is not objectionable; but as the basis of a 
jeremiad over the country’s trade, it is simply absurd. Mr. 
Harrison has proved that of the influences which make strikes 
so obstinate, one is a determination to foil the vindictiveness 
(not unnatural) of the masters, who seek to drive out of the 
trade the ringleaders of such movements; but the principal 
cause is the extreme, the cumbrous, the hampering deliberation 
by which alone that unanimity of the various lodges is obtained, 
without which the men are never ordered or permitted to turn 
out. Thus the very circumstance that makes strikes desperate 
makes them comparatively few. Any one who is not prepared 
to gainsay Mr. Harrison’s evidence must be prepared to allow 
that the chances of trades’ unions revolutionizing trade are 

exceedingly inconsiderable. Nor are any facts forthcoming to 
place those chances in a more serious light. That a large 
number of shipbuilders are on strike in London is, no doubt, 
a most deplorable thing; but we have no right to condemn the 
men unheard, unless we are prepared, as no one is, to re-enact 
the laws against combination which were repealed in 1824 on 
the xeport of Mr. Hume’s Committee. That carpentry for 
building is made abroad, both for cheapness and punctuality’s 
sake, is not by any means attributable solely or even mainly to 
strikes. The construction of locomotives in Belgium, Germany, 
and elsewhere has undoubtedly arisen to some extent from the 
late strikes in the iron trade. But let us look the matter in 
the face. Observe that by the old statute laws forbidding 
combinations to fix the price of labour, combinations to fix the 
price of iron are equally prohibited. Are the ironmasters pre- 
pared to give up their arrangements for the latter purpose ? 
Mr. Fawcett has acutely suggested that the demand for higher 
wages made effectual by striking is in reality the obtaining of 
a regular participation by labourers in the increased profits 
derived from their labour. And Mr. Mill, though exceedingly 
cautious on this subject, goes so far as to say that “strikes 
and the trade societies which make strikes possible, are not a 
mischievous, but, on the contrary, a valuable part of the exist- 
ing machinery of society.” If the ironmasters resist the 
demands of the men, can we be sure they are right, especially 
when it is on record that they refused to adopt a sliding scale 
of wages, on the ground that it would compel them to show 
their books? But suppose the men to be wrong, and to 
succeed. Then, as all economists agree, it will be impossible 
for them to keep up for long what would be an unnatural rate 
of wages. Directly the wages fall, our trade revives ; for only 
such persons as thought India could permanently compete with 
the Southern States in the production of cotton would 
suppose that in the interval occupied by an industrial and 
economical experiment, a manufacture at a distance only now 
rising into comparative importance could beat us out of the 
field. It follows then—since no strike can secure for a per- 
manency its objects unless made consistently with the laws of 
the labour market—that no strike can in the long run damage 
any British manufacture unless its prosperit 


entitled. Thoroughly perceived, this is a satisfactory as 


well as a consoling view of this part of the subject. It | 


dissolves directly;you imbibe the fallacy that all strikes must 


necessarily be attempts to violate the laws of supply and 


demand. It is illuminated when you reflect that if a strike 
does not aim at what is in accordance with those laws, tem- 
porary inconvenience and loss must be the worst accruing con- 
sequences. No strike can permanently establish extravagant 
wages, and if any British manufacture depends upon being 
permitted to pay insufficient wages, the sooner it is 
supplanted by any foreign industry, the sooner we shall 
be nationally in harmony with economical laws. A 
result entirely in accordance with those laws can hardly 
be objected to except by virtual protectionists. It is exceed- 
ingly unlikely that any body of artisans should, by bringing 
suoh an issue about, “rule the destinies of the trade to their 
own proper ruin.” The Times tells us of the workmen that 
“their persuasion is that they can determine the price of 
labour not by the state of trade or the condition of the labour 
market, but by coercion put upon the employer.” Any 
absurdity may be safely attributed to bodies of uneducated 
handicraftsmen, but the “ persuasion” here attributed to them 
appears to us not a whit more silly than the supposition that 
they can by any of their “ persuasions” drive away any con- 
siderable portion of our trade from this country. Even if no 
other consolation were at hand, we should be satisfied with the 
teachings of experience, which tell us that no calculations are 
so erroneous as those which assume that obstinacy and “ no 
surrender” are likely to characterize the relations of men deeply 
interested in peace and good understanding. After all, conflicts 
are seldom more than episodes. 
Nevertheless, we have had no desire in any word that we 
have written, either to justify the discretion of trades’ unions, 
or to underrate the evils resulting from strikes. The former 
point we, on principle, leave out of the argument because no 
one proposes to forbid combinations, and while there is liberty, 
liberty it must be. On the evils of strikes it is unnecessary 
we should expatiate. They are many and grievous to employed 
and employer alike; but they will not be prevented by holding 
up the bug-bear of ruin to British trade, while they may, 
perhaps, be lessened by the establishment of courts of con- 
ciliation, such as were recommended by the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1856. It was not proposed that those tribunals 
should have cognizance of demands for increased wages, but if 
brought into active work, they would probably inspire so much 
confidence that they would be voluntarily appealed to, and 
would then be able to exercise most salutary and healing 
functions. There seems something in this proposal, though it 
has hitherto been deemed impracticable. The mere fact of 
masters and operatives sitting on the same bench, performing 
in concert judicial duties, might educate and conciliate both, and 
a better understanding on all subjects might in time be arrived 
at. This appears the most likely way of getting out of the 
difficulty, and lessening the number of trade disagreements. In 
the mean time, public opinion should be bronght powerfully to 
bear against violence or compulsion applied by the unions to 
individual operatives, and against those wanton interferences 
with the manner of conducting business which many employers 
resent much more angrily than demands for higher wages. No 
one can be expected at this stage of the discussion to give a sola- 
tion of the question ; but the suggestions we have mentioned can 
at least do no harm ad interim. In conclusion, let us say a 
word or two on three branches of the question as yet not 
noticed, but each of which heightens the apprehensions by which 
the subject is surrounded. It is alleged, firstly, that the workmen 
will take matters in their own hands by means of co-operative 
establishments. To this we would only say that if such enterprises 
fail, the men will be more than ever at the mercy of the masters, 
and if they succeed, it must be by the exercise of such qualities 
as give any class the right of independence, and assure us that 
it will be used well. Secondly, as to the apprehension that 
trades’ unions will become international, we remark that this 
would not invalidate the economical necessities to which all 
combinations must succumb ; while, in proportion as it tended 
to raise wages abroad, it would remove the danger of our trade 
being taken from us owing to the cheapness of Continental 
labour. Thirdly, it is appréhended that the trades’ unions will 








be turned to great political account. We do not expect this. 


| They are more likely to prove that there are as many political 
any B ty 1s founded on | 
injustice. And no prosperity founded on injustice has any | The demonstration of next Monday, even presuming it to be 
right to be. No one can imagine a more execrable form of | 

protection than one which should enable English consumers to 
buy English goods mstead of Belgian by preventing English | 
workmen from obtaining the pay to which they were fairly | 


differences amongst workmen as amongst any other class. 


a great one, will not militate against this general judgment. 
The political action of the trades’ unions at this moment is 
not unanimous, and arises only from the class objections raised 
last session against the Reform Bill. And here lies embodied 
the. whole peril of this great question. It is social distrust. 
If we want to drive artisans to co-operative manufucture, to 
international trade organizations, and to the political perversion” 
of what can only be wholesomely applied to industrial purposes, 
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we must decry as offensively and absolutely as possible trades’ 
unions and Reform. If we wish to soften the problem and to 
avoid collisions, we shall deal with the subject more tentatively 
and charitably. ‘“Oontenir et régler la démocratie sans 
Yaviler,” says Montalembert; “ lorganisey, en monarchie 
tempérée ou en république conservatice, tel “est le probléme 
de notre siécle.” This is what we have to do industrially 
and politically with our working population. How it is to be 
accomplished, who can tell? But it will not be by false 
alarms or attempts at terrorism. | 








NOVELS AND POLITICS. 


“ Mz. TROLLOPE was especially severe upon the Adullamites ” 
is but a slight peg on which to hang an elaborate disquisition 
with regard to the limits of political criticism. Yet it seems 
sufficient for the purpose to our contemporary the Globe, and 
we must be content to follow humbly so eminent an authority. 
A paper which had the happy fortune of being Ministerial under 
the late Government, and by the caprice of circumstances has 
become Ministerial under the present Government, must possess 
a high share of that inspiration which alone enables mortals to 
claim political infallibility. We know the sublime indifference 
with which those who are connected with any Government 
regard our feeble efforts to penetrate their mysteries. When 
we hazard an opinion on any subject, from population returns 
to Garibaldi, there is a slight smile, a faint lift of the eyebrows, 
and a searcely perceptible rise of the shoulders. We see that we 
have somehow committed ourselves. It is a part of our blind- 
ness that we do not know how we have committed ourselves. 
And as the oracle does not vouchsafe to enlighten us, we remain 
blind for ever. 
in which the Globe condescends to discuss political questions. 
It learns that Mr. Trollope made a speech, it has the speech 
itself compressed in one line, and it promptly pooh-poohs Mr. 
Trollope. Severe upon the Adullamites! Why, Mr. Lowe is 
the chief Adullamite, and “ Mr. Lowe is so infinitely superior 
to Mr. Trollope in all that the profession of politics requires— 
solid knowledge, political and historical, practice in State 
affairs, and the power of impressing great audiences—that there 
is a certain impudence (we must use the word) in Mr. 
Trollope’s being ‘severe’ on any body of men to which Mr. 
Lowe belongs!” Besides being impudent, Mr. Trollope is 
(we must use the word) presumptuous. He has no right 
to go out of the way to meddle with Mr. Lowe, and if he was 
in Parliament he would no more encounter Mr. Lowe than he 
would “engage in a friendly wrestling match with a boa- 
constrictor.” Mr. Trollope is merely a novelist. He spends 
his life in writing stories. Instead of reading De Tocqueville, 
in whose works all members of Parliament are examined, and 
Montesquieu, whom all Cabinet Ministers know by heart, 
Mr. Trollope has been quizzing Mrs. Proudie and picking up 
gossip about the Duke of Omnium. There is no connection 
whatever between the kind of ability needed for this branch of 
literary workmanship and the kind of ability needed for political 
life. “A man may be able to describe Amelia Roper and her 
designs on Johnny Eames without the smallest insight into 
the French Emperor’s relations to the Pope or Count Bismarck’s 
flirtations with the German democrats. Mrs. Proudie has 
nothing to do as a subject with the extension of the suffrage ; 
and a sketch of a bagman exhibiting iron furniture in a coffee- 
room throws no light over the circumstances which stimulate 
or retard the commerce of nations.... It is quite a new 
thing for a writer to argue that, because he has written stories 
having done nothing else, he is ipso facto entitled to give publie 
decisions on affairs at large.’”’ But, the Globe concludes, this 
pretence is started by the Radicals, who wish to make men 
believe that Government demands no culture or education, and 
that “ the leadership of the habitual leaders of the world” 
ought to be superseded by that of any men who have acquired 
notoriety in their generation. 

The noble Toryism of the phrase we have italicized is a key 
to the whole article. The habitual leaders of the world are 
what the rules of the Junior Carlton call the recognised 
leaders of the Conservative party. It is blasphemy for any- 
one to disobey these leaders unless he is equally wealthy, 
equally independent, and a member of another section which 
is too often in office, but ought always to be in Opposition. 
To presume to criticise these leaders, except in the established 
Parliamentary way, is factious. To supersede them, except by 
their Parliamentary rivals, is nonsensical. We lately heard of 
a theory that a critic is inevitably a most inferior animal to 
the object of his criticism, but here we are told that no inferior 
being has a right to criticise, No doubt theone theory follows 





Much the same effect is produced by the tone | 





naturally from the other, and those who hold the first will 
in course of time advance to the second. Once establish that 
all crities must be inferior, and you deprive them of their 
locus standi when you add that inferiors have no right to be 
critics. We have no reason to suppose that Mr. Trollope 
would consider himself equal to Mr. Lowe as a politician 
or as a debater, but if this admission excludes Mr. Trollope 
from the arena we may claim to carry the principle further. 
On the Globe’s own showing, Adullam has no locus standi. 
The Adullamites do not obey the leaders of the Conservati 
party or the leaders of the Liberal party. They have asieirel 
notoriety in their generation. By opposing one Reform Bill 
they consider themselves entitled to dictate ‘on all political 
questions. Mr. Gladstone is sé infinitely superior to Mr. 
Lowe, that many political observers remarked on the impudence 
(we do not use the word) of Mr. Lowe’s severity to Mr. Glad- 
stone. There is no saying to what this argument may not lead 
if it is pushed to an extent. Every man feels that he has some 
superior, and the greatest are often the most modest. If 
Mr. Trollope is not to speak of Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Lowe 
is not to speak of Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone is 
not to speak of—we will leave the Globe to supply 
the blank—there is an end of all practical discussion. As 
it is, our greatest men are often most assisted by the 
comments of their inferiors. Our greatest men are most 
ready to listen to, and most apt to learn from, minds 
which cannot conceive their projects, cannot realize their 
motives. Mr. Lowe himself might profit by knowing what 
impression his conduct produced on a keen observer like Mr. 
Trollope, as Washington took the pains to justify himself to 
Anna Seward. 

But there is another point in the argument of the Globe 
which is more important to men of letters than this theory of 
implicit obedience. Is it true that a man who writes stories is 
disqualified for the business of political life? Must a man of 
that stamp be an elegant trifler, or a toy-manufacturer? The 
Globe is fally aware of the fact that the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, though now an habitual leader of the world, 
gained his first “ notoriety” as a novelist. It does not attempt 
to deny that the Colonial Secretary in the last Conservative 
Government was a novelist, and even a fashionable novelist. 
But, somehow or other, there are excuses for Lord Lytton and 
Mr. Disraeli, which cannot be offered for Mr. Trollope. And 
the chief excuse is that they were politicians into the bargain, 
while this is his first political appearance. We presume all 
things must have a beginning. A man who begins politics 
late in life may take to them as earnestly as one who 
made his début at Pop or the Union. Often he takes to them 
the more earnestly from having been guided by experience in 
forming his opinions. He may have been working hitherto in 
some occupation which took up his days, but left him ample 
time for thinking. The Globe does not seem to consider that 
Mr. Trollope, so far from writing novels day and night, and 
spending his life in writing them, is employed in a depart- 
ment of State, mixes much with all classes of men, and 
sees the practical workings of one of the machines of 
Government. When Lord Lytton and Mr. Disraeli first 
stood for Parliament, they could not lay claim to any such 
experience. They, too, were taunted with being mere novelists, 
and one of them signalized his first election by being severe on 
O’Connell. The Globe is, of course, too discreet to allude to 
these first stages in the process of becoming leaders of the 
world, but if it looks at one of the notes to Lord Lytton’s 
“ England and the English,” it will find an indignant comment 
on a description of Mr. Bulwer asa writer. Mr. Bulwer hinted 
in that note that a writer was quite as likely to understand 
politics as a mere country squire, alluding to Colonel Sibthorp. 
If Lord Lytton is of a different opinion, it 18 because some 
change must have been necessary to make a Conservative peer 
out of a Radical novelist. But the truth is, that almost any 
man who writes habitually, and especially any man who has 
attained eminence by writing, is sure to have thought on most 
subjects, and to have thrown his thoughts into the form with 
which he is familiar. “ Writing makes a correct man,” says 
one of the greatest thinkers, and one effect of constant “nee 
is, to produce a definiteness of thought on any subject to whi 
the mind is turned. Just as Barrow was in the habit of 
arranging his thoughts in the shape of a sermon, and asa 
lawyer seizes on the points which would impress a judge or @ 
jury, a writer sees questions as he would treat them . for his 
own peculiar public, and extracts'the pith of them by the ‘mere 
force of habit. Because a man writes: words it does not follow 
that he will care for politics; but i®he cares for 7 
power that enables him to write able novels will certs 
him in good stead. And ability displayed in any line of 
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or any branch of literature, will be more likely to make a man 
enter into any other subject in which he is interested, than the 
fact of being the son of a peer, and being cradled in blue-books, 
will in any way qualify a dunce for political distinction. 








THE LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER. 


Ir the debenture-holders of this luckless railway were some- 
what riotous when they met the directors on Monday, it must 
be confessed that they were not in a position to display 
much good humour, and that any dissatisfaction which they 
evinced was to the full justified. Their meeting was for 
the purpose of enabling them to confer with the directors 
respecting a proposition to issue, with the consent of Parlia- 
ment, new capital to the extent of a million and a half, bearing 
a preference over the debentures. Nothing in connection with 
this celebrated company can surprise us. It has exhausted 
astonishment, and nil admirandum should be the maxim of all 
who, now or hereafter, may have to deal with it. But if the 
debenture-holders had no right to be astonished at this pro- 
posal, they had every right to be excessively dissatisfied with 
it, and to resent the wanton mismanagement which has com- 
pelled the new directors to submit it for their approval and 
acceptance. And perhaps their annoyance was the more 
natural, because in truth it does not appear to us, or to them, 
what else they can do but submit. It is that or nothing. If 
Parliament will sanction the creation of the new capital, there 
is a hope that by-and-by, in four or five years’ time, the com- 
pany will right itself, and the debenture-holders be paid. The 
old directors have gone out, and the members of the Committee 
of Investigation, whose report some weeks ago disclosed the 
lamentable condition of the company, have taken their places. 
It is not always that directors, who have exposed the short- 
comings of their predecessors, do better after they have acceded 
to theabused power. But these gentlemen have at great painscon- 
cocted a plan by which the company, they think, can be set upon 
its legs and the line made to pay. To this consummation, how- 
ever, it is essential that the debenture-holders should step down 
from the first place and take the second. This is hard, and 
harder because it must be done. The only alternative is to sell 
the line, and cries were repeatedly raised to that effect at the 
meeting on Monday last. But though such a step is not 

impossible, it would be novel and venturesome. According to 
one of the speakers, who opposed the adoption of such a course, 


it would require £9,000,000 to pay off the liabilities upon it, | 


and the attempt to sell it would involve the company in endless 
litigation. Would as much as £9,000,000 be realized ? When 
would the litigation come to an end? Still such a proposition 
as the directors make is unheard of. It is, said Mr. Billing, 
as if the mortgagor of a house went to the mortgagee and said 
to him, “I am in difficulties; will you allow me to make another 
mortgage of the house mortgaged to you, and place you in the 
position of second mortgagee?” The cases, however, are not quite 
parallel. It is easy to sell a house; a railway is another affair 
altogether. There is no choice for it but to come down a peg. 
It is galling, but sentiment has no place in business. Difficulties 
must be met as you give medicine to a child—not as you would, 
but as you can. And when they are met boldly they are 
generally overcome. The debenture-holders, through all their 
very natural indignation, felt this, 
work, and would not commit themselves beyond the terms of a 


resolution “ that this meeting, while disapproving of the pro- | 


posals of the directors, authorizes the committee of debenture- 
holders to confer with the directors, and to request from them 
authority to investigate the accounts and report the result to 
the debenture-holders at a future meeting.” 

To the insight demanded by this resolution into the affairs 
of the company they have every claim, and no one can read 
Mr. Hodgson’s speech without being convinced that the deben- 
ture-holders will act most unwisely if they are satisfied with 
an inspection of the company’s accounts up to the present date 
and do not insist’ upon the right to inspect them when and 
as they please, should they accept the proposition of the 
the directors, and should it receive Legislative sanction. 
When, with Mr. Hodgson’s aid, we compare the public state- 
ments of the late board of directors with the actual state of 
the company, we are not only tempted to exclaim against the 
extent to which portions of the railway world are given to 
fibbing, but against the coolassurance with which it is done. 
Who would dare to doubt those strong asseverations, or suspect 
that open and candid air? Who would suppose that state- 
ments countenanced by noble lords and honourable gentlemen 
were point-blank falsehoods? But the debenture-holders have 
@ special grievance. They have been excluded upon those 


occasions when the directors and shareholders have met, and 
they have, as carefully, been denied the power of looking at or 
into the accounts. “ All our attempts,” said Mr. Hodgson, 
“to look at the accounts are strenuously opposed 

Why these denials? why this secrecy? What inference 
can be drawn, but that the present directors will brave all 
dangers rather than let the debenture-holders have the full 
and entire knowledge of all the past acts of the company.” 
It is this opposition, far more than the pain of coming 
down from the first place to the second, which has created 
so much opposition to the proposal of the directors. Why, 
indeed, should there be that mysterious secresy on the 
part of the directors? It is their obvious interest to make a 
clean breast of it. If they refuse to do that, the inevitable 
inference is that there is something so unclean that they dare 
not let it appear. Is it to be expected that the debenture- 
holders—who, after having heard all along that their security 
was a good security, find it now upon the verge of bankruptcy 
—will waive their claims when they are not permitted to form 
their own opinion on the possibility of redeeming the company 
from ruin, and of the probability of doing so by the means for 
which the new capital is to be created? Arguing from the 
known to the unknown, from what has been done to what has 
yet to be done, there is no ground for confidence, but every 
ground for suspicion. To assume au air of mystery under 
such circumstances is to render confidence impossible. The 
directors, if they are wise, will throw off all reserve—will keep 
back nothing—will rather invite than avoid scrutiny. They 
must see that the debenture-holders cannot, without 
stultifying themselves, and crowning with their own fatuous 
stupidity, the make-believes, the subterfuges, and the perfidy 
which have hitherto characterized the direction of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company, accept the proposition which has 








But they went warily to | 


been made them, unless they are at the same time allowed the 
_amplest opportunity of ascertaining from the present state of 
| the Company what their prospects are of eventually realizing 
| their investments. “ Until a full and particular account,” said 
| Mr. Hodgson, “of every item upon which this money ”—the 
million and a half of new capital—“ is to be expended is laid 
_ before us, we hope that every debenture-holder will withold his 
_ assent; and, unless that statement is satisfactory, we trust the 
_ debenture-holders will never consent to any proposition so de- 

structive to their interests, and so damaging to every debenture 
| issued by the various other railway companies of the kingdom.” 
| This is good advice, and, though not addressed to them, it 
| should not be lost on the directors. As for the debenture- 
| holders, if upon full examination of the state of the Company, 
| and of the plan for which the new capital is to be raised, there 
| is a reasonable promise of success, it would be folly not to make 
| a temporary waiver of a right which it would be inconvenient 
_ to put in force. But to waive that right in the dark, to shut 
their eyes and open their mouths, in the hope of the new 
| direction giving them something good, might prove to be the 

old blunder of escaping from the frying-pan into the fire. 








WEATHER WISDOM. 


Ir is an old saying, as true of the weather as of other con- 
| cerns of life, that when things come to the worst they begin to 
| mend. The principle, in its particular application to meteorology, 
_ finds its best expression in the adage of “ long foul, long fair ; ” 





_ and, extended to large periods of time, may possibly furnish 
some foundation for a belief in weather cycles. Of the sound- 
ness of the principle itself there cannot be a doubt; for, after 
all, there is a balance in Nature. That hypothetic lady, into 
whose hands the administration of the laws of the universe 
seems to have been vicariously delivered, delights in variety. 
Even in these islands of perpetual cloud and haze, she abhors 
monotonous action with an aversion as great as that which she 
was represented by the Schoolmen of old to entertain for a 
vacuum. This year, however, it must be acknowledged she 
has been singularly perverse in forcing her gifts of condensed 
vapour on the inhabitants of the British Islands. Within 
living memory there has not been a year more marked by rain, 
fog, damp, and cold, in admixtures the most disagreeable and 
fluctuations the most trying to flesh and blood, than that to the 
close of which we are approaching. People have been worried 
and sickened by it; some have literally died of the year 1866 
and its perpetual cold vapour bath. One good, however, the 
year 1866 has done, in confounding the weather-prophets and 
exposing the folly of their distant predictions of foul and fair. 
Lunarists, cyclists, and astro-meteorologists must confess that 
they have been utterly baffled in their vaticinations by this 





singular year, The noble lord, in particular, who foretold a 
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fine September that never came, and by the false prophecy is 
said to have caused damage to his Irish tenants’ crops, and a 
consequent demand on their part for an abatement of rent, 
must feel rather sore at his failure. But the lesson will not 
be lost, for it has at least taught that weather wisdom is not 
always a harmless amusement. 

That weather may be forecast is certain, thanks for the 
knowledge to scientific meteorology and the electric telegraph. 
But it is equally certain that these foreshadowings cannot 
extend to weather more than a day, or, at best, two days 
distant. Beyond this limit, as the philosophic Arago has 
justly observed, “‘ Never, whatever may be the progress of the 
sciences, will the savant who is conscientious and careful of his 
reputation speculate on a prediction of the weather.” More- 
over, the Meteorological Office, whence these forecasts issue, is 
not a school of prophets, but of officials, whose inspiration is 
solely that of the electric telegraph. Possibly they may sit like 
so many Delphic prophetesses, on three-legged urns, in Whitehall, 
while the invisible god whispers them through the wires the 
fact of a distant storm or calm travelling in an ascertained 
course to England; but their prophetic ravings are still of the 
most mechanical kind. As the telegram announces a train at 
Portsmouth, or at Rugby, which in a few hours will reach 
London, so is the certainty, or probability, of an approaching 
change of weather made known to them. There is neither 
prophecy nor mystery in their operations, nothing but dry 
telegraphed fact. But fact is an uninteresting source of infor- 
mation ; and, hence, some persons of imaginative temperament 
prefer a weather wisdom that will penetrate deeper into the 
future. With these the Moon is the favourite as well as the 
most plausible oracle. It is an old and a popular belief that 
this luminary is the most potent agent in shaping the course of 
the weather, the changes of which are believed to take place 
particularly in connection with her quarters. It is needless 
here to attempt to refute this belief, which observations now 
extended over years have clearly proved to have but little, if 
any, foundation. Because the moon by her attraction must 
raise an atmospheric wave like the tide she creates in the 
ocean, it has been imagined that this wave is the chief agent in 
producing the fluctuations of the atmosphere. So far, however, 
is this from being the case, that this air-tide is hardly appre- 
ciable by the barometer, and has only been detected by that 
instrument in a small variation of pressure in the island of St. 
Helena. And, even if it were far more powerful, it would, as 
Arago has observed, be “so overborne and masked by daily 
recurring causes immediately referable to solar heating and 
electricity,” that weather could not be affected by it. It is a 
curious fact that the light of the moon has an effect on the 
weather, while her attraction has none. It is accepted both by 
Sir John Herschell and by Humboldt as a scientific fact, 
attested by the pilots and seamen of South America, that the 
full moon’s rays have the power of dispelling the clouds. If 
this be true, and if, in the lunarist’s theory, this is the agent 
which changes the weather, then all changes from foul to fair 
should be at the full moon. But it is needless to say that this 
does not always happen; nor is it the lunarist’s theory, for, of 
the two, he gives the preference to the new moon for fair. But 
this fact of the effect of the full moon’s light is interesting in 
another point of view. No heat has yet, except in one experi- 
ment mentioned by Professor Tyndall, been detected in the 
moon’s rays, though there ought to be heat in them; and this 
cloud-dissipating fact renders it probable that whatever rays of 
heat they have are arrested by the clouds and air above, leaving 
none to reach the earth sufficient sensibly to affect the ther- 
mometer. And this further confirms Arago’s opinion that heat 
is a chief agent in weather changes. If the heat of the moon’s 
rays affect the air and clouds to a much greater extent than 
its attraction can, how much more powerful must the solar 
heat be in its effects than either or both of them. This view 
of the matter in itself is sufficient to blow to the winds all 
theories of lunar tidal influence. The opinion of Sir John 
Herschell ought to be decisive of the question. Alluding to the 
one fact we have mentioned he has put on record his conviction 
that, “As to any other influence of the moon on the weather 
we have no decisive evidence in its favour.” 

But changes of weather may be foreseen, often by long in- 
tervals, by other aids far more efficacious than those of the 
moon, or of weather cycles ; a moon’s changes’ rivalry even may 
be established with the meteorologists of Whitehall. The appa- 
ratus required may, with the exception of a barometer and the 
clouds, be all found in the animal kingdom, a careful observa- 
tion of the habits of some of the denizens of which is the sure 
road to successful weather wisdom. ‘There seems to be a sen- 
sibility to atmospheric change in the lower orders of creation 
which answers them as instincts, and directly gives them infor- 











mation which man only arrives at by the longer road of reason. 
The scent of the hound is an instance of a delicate sense, which 
we cannot form an idea of, though it may help us to conceive 
the possibility of “ pigs seeing the wind,” or of horses and 
cattle “ sniffing a distant storm.” A sow carrying straw in her 
mouth to make her bed is as sure an indication of coming foul 
weather as any the barometer can give; and when puss turns her 
tail to the fire, and in that position commences to wash her 
face, it is said the same event is predicted. It is as true of the 
skies as of domestic affairs, that when the hen crows a change 
for the worse is at hand; and, as to the lord of the poultry- 
yard, we have the old saying, that— 


“Tf the cock crows going to bed, 
He’ll surely rise with a watery head.” 


Robin Redbreast singing in the midst of rain on the top 
twig of a tree is an infallible index of a beneficial change to 
fair for a few days at least; and the screech of the owl under 
similar circumstances is said to have the same meaning, though 
the peacock’s screech at all times denotes ungenial weather. 
Frogs also furnish their signs, becoming brown on the approach 
of rain, but remaining yellow so long as it is absent. There 
is a curious weather-glass made in Germany, the materials 
entering into the composition of which are two frogs, two 
small ladders, and a cylindrical vessel of water. Frogs and 
ladders being duly put into the water, if the froggies climb 
their ladders and look over the vessel’s side, foul days are at 
hand; if they remain below, the sky will continue fine. Leeches 
in water furnish similar indications ; but spiders and snails are 
the most remarkable of all the weather prophets. When the 
former make their webs at night, the morning is sure to be 
fine ; if they make them in the morning, the coming day may 
be relied on for a drive or walk. Hence the saying :— 


** When you see the gossamer flying, 
Be you sure the air is drying.” 


An instance is on record of a French officer, confined in a 
prison in Utrecht during the wars of the French revolution, 
having so closely and accurately observed the habits of some 
spiders that were his sole companions, that he was able, by 


| their movements, to foretell a frost fourteen days before it 


came, and thereby turn the certain defeat of the French army 
into a glorious victory. But snails are remarkable weather 
indicators. Like frogs, their colours change on the approach 
of rain, and some species indicate rain so much as ten days 
before by tubercles, which appear on their bodies, and seem 
intended for the purpose of imbibing the approaching moisture. 
As a general rule these creatures, according to their habits, 
two or three days before rain, may be seen climbing the trunks 
of trees, or seeking shelter under leaves, or making their way 
to open places. We thus see that by a careful assortment of 
spiders, snails, frogs, and leeches, and a few domestic animals, 
combined with a good barometer, and accurate observation of 
the language of the clouds, and the song and cries of birds, any 
person may easily become a weather prophet of no mean 
practical wisdom. 

But how shall we account for the more distant foresight of 
weather which some animals have? What teaches the bees to 
kill their drones early if a wet summer is coming, or the water- 
fowl to forsake their marshes if it is to be dry? By what vision 
does the swallow know the approach of a fine summer, and 
consequently set forth early on his migration to northern 
regions? By what foreknowledge is the worm led to burrow 
deep into the earth if the winter is to be cold? In all these 
cases there is distant foresight, for action is taken a month at 
least before the anticipated foul or fair can come. Reason 
cannot fathom the mystery ; it has to confess itself baffled and 
excelled by the light enjoyed by insect, and bird, and brute. 








ELIANISM. 


TurrE has been from the commencement of society a con- 
stant process of unseen husbandry going on in the world of 
mind. Seeds of thought are sown, harvests are reaped and 
gathered into garners. The fruit remains; and the value of 
the seed is estimated by its power of multiplication. Great 
husbandmen arise from time to time, and these fathers of dis- 
tinct schools of thought and style, like founders of religious 
orders, pervade society with their disciples and institutions 
long after they have passed away. It is only as time goes on 
that the potency of their broadcast is found out. . In their 
day, perhaps, they were small and mean. Their heads scarce 
rose above the furrows where they scattered their deal : 
seed; and even when they saw their vot See 
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little imagined how great would be its results. 
laughed and joked, no doubt, before the days of Queen re 
yet Addison may fairly be styled the father of ae 
hynorists. It was his, first to raise and ennoble humour, an 
to make it the vehicle of long trains of serious ideas, The 
novelists of a later period, taught by him, used it to solve 
social and political problems; but “ Pamela,” “Tom Jones," 
“ Roderick Random,” “Tristram Shandy,” and “ Gulliver 
would never have existed if Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, and Swift had not moulded their various fictions after 
the models set them in “Sir Roger de Coverley,” “ Will 
Honeycomb,” and the exquisite allegories and novelettes which 
the Spectator issued daily from Mr. Buckley’s, in Little Britain. 
At last their humour became old-fashioned. It belonged to the 
time of ruffles and laced coats, and another patriarch of wits 
was wanted to amuse the public. About the year 1820, a 
middle-aged gentleman, in a rusty brown suit was seen daily 
passing to the East India House, in which he had long been a 
clerk. In his leisure hours he rambled from street to street in 
the heart of London, observing every quaint old building, and 
halting at every book-stall to pry into the mustiest volume he 
could find. He was known to few, and these for the most part 
were bookworms like himself. He had published a few poems 
of doubtful merit, but none of them would sell. He was a 
scarecrow to publishers and editors; but there were among his 
intimate associates two or three who knew his genius, and 
prevailed on him with much importunity to appear in the 
London Magazine as an essayist, under the name of “ Elia.” 
From that day Charles Lamb was known to fame; his friends 
multiplied; his rusty brown was exchanged for decent black ; 
and the seed which he had cast so gently took deep root in 
the minds of less original but more popular humorists. 
There was this difference between Addison and Lamb. Addison’s 
was the humour of wisdom and of principles, Lamb’s that of 
the feelings and of sentiment. Addison spoke to the mind, 
Lamb went straight to the heart. Addison was always 
didactic, and sometimes entertained his subscribers with papers 
exactly like sermons—with meditations among the tombs of 
Westminster Abbey, or a discourse on the Passion, for Good 
Friday. Lamb, on the contrary, never preached. He was 
even less religious in his essays than in his own mind. His 
aim was simply to amuse. He left the moral of his stories to 
be inferred, eschewed the pedant, and depicted things as they 
are rather than as they should be. Addison wrote for a state 
of society less advanced, when much was to be learnt and 
much to be reformed. Sometimes he was a moralist, sometimes 
a schoolmaster. Amid all his playfulness he never forgot the 
wants of his age. He had always an ideal before him, and 
described things as they ought to be. He ridiculed the follies 
of his time with a view to their reformation, and never thought 
it enough to convulse his audience with laughter unless, at the 
same time, he conveyed to them some wholesome instruction. 
His wit, his versatility, and dramatic power of delineating 
character, were copied by a host of admirers, but some of his 
most successful imitators lost sight of his moral purpose and 
frustrated, in some measure, his noblest end. In Lamb’s case 
this was impossible. He had no ulterior object in view. He 
did not set up for a teacher of mankind. He had no system 
of philosophy to propound; but the very simplicity of his aim 
threw a charm over his writings, and concurred with the Lake 
school of poetry in its tendency to produce nature-loving and 
nature-depicting writers in prose and verse. We do not say 
that Lamb was so unlike Addison that he never imitated him. 
It would have been impossible for an essayist so deeply imbued 
with English literature as he was to write in total forgetfulness 
of that great master. In the very commencement of “ Elia,” in 
his account of himself and of the clerks, his former acquaint- 
ances in the South-Sea House, we are reminded of the first 
and second paper in the Spectator, where Addison gives so 
amusing a description of his own antecedents and of the dif- 
ferent members of his club. But though Lamb imitated Addison 
in a degree, he did it like a master—as Shakespeare copied 
Plutarch, Cynthio, and Arthur Brooke—and was most original 
when most a plagiarist. The essays of “Elia,” indeed, were 
80 peculiar, so unlike all that had gone before, and so influ- 
ential on all that was to follow, so pregnant an1 aromatic, 
so deep and refined, that they warrant us in using the 
term Elianism, and regarding it as an active principle in the 
world of letters. The father of serials, Charles Dickens, stands 
foremost among its disciples. His earlier years, like Lamb’s, 
were passed at a desk, and in the throbbing thoroughfares of 
the great city. Before hini, novelists in general relied on the 


Men | duke, and found angels of purity and mercy among strolling 
| players. His heroes were adventurers without birth or fortune, 


exhibition of high life for the reader’s amusement, but he,. | 


following the steps of Lamb, delighted to dwell on the ex- 


periences of the poor. He made a boots as ‘interesting as a | 
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penniless clerks or workhouse boys. From crowds of raga- 
muffins and oddities he drew not only inexhaustible fun, but 
genuine pathos. He admired, he conned, he treasured up in 
his memory such sketches as those of the gag-eater in Christ’s 
Hospital, Elias’ Relations, his Cousin Bridget, Sarah Battle, 
the Chimney-sweepers, the Beggars, the Old Actors, and 
the Old China of Lamb’s Essays; and in the “ Sketches by 
Boz,” the “Pickwick Papers,” the “ American Notes,” and 
“Pictures of Italy,” with all his tales and novels, down to 
“Great Expectations” and the “ Mutual Friend,” he copied, 
without servile imitation, their broad outlines, rendering his 
figures, indeed, more grotesque than Lamb’s, but ever jutting 
out in salient points, making humour and tender feeling run 
side by side, and often throwing in earnest protests against 
social abuses and wrongs. With all possible respect for that 
nobleman’s good intentions, we maintain that “ Boz” and his 
prototype have done more for the poor than Lord Shaftesbury 
a hundred-fold. But Dickens resembled Lamb also in his 
fertile conception of varied characters, though he did not, like 
him, reproduce pictures of himself, and call up beings in different 
shapes to speak the sentiments and display the feelings of one 
deep and beautiful mind. 

He left this to Thackeray. In his writings we are continually 
reminded of Lamb. Elianism pervades them all, from “ Vanity 
Fair ” to the “ Roundabout Papers.” We see in every page 
the same affection for all animate, and most inanimate things, 
which dwelt in Lamb; the same love of old authors and imita- 
tion of their style; the same shrewd observation, keen wit, and 
delicate irony playing on the surface of philosophic meaning ; 
and, above all, the same unfolding of his own heart and cha- 
racter in their peculiar gentleness and indulgence to the weak- 
nesses of others. He is always autobiographical, and, like 
Elia in his essays, Thackeray gives us in each succeeding novel 
some fresh phase of his own life, experience, and thought. In 
the * Newcomes” we see him in his connection with artists, 
and in “ Pendennis” we trace several stages of his literary 
career. His Parisian experience comes to light in “ Philip,” 
and his German in the “ Newcomes” and “ Barry Lyndon.” 
“ Pendennis,” again, supplies us with pictures of his country 
and college life; while in the education of Pen, Clive, and Philip 
we are brought back to his schooldays at the Charter House. 
He cannot write a paper on the heroes and heroines of romance 
without describing the afternoon in July, on the day George IV. 
was crowned, when he lay, a little boy, in his great grand- 
mother’s garden, reading the “ Scottish Chiefs,” amid the great 
clanging of bells. Of every picture he paints he must form 
the foreground or the background, and no one complains of this 
disposal as an intrusion, nor calls him an egotist on that 
account. We love to hear him talk of himself, for he can 
seldom find anything better to talk about. We admire his 
confessions, which are ample as St. Augustine’s, and the trans- 
parency of his soul, which equals Lamb’s. He commends and 
censures himself with freedom and naiveté; and whether his eye 
is turned inward or on external objects, he seems always intent 
on stripping off disguise and piercing to the very heart and 
core. If he examined paintings, it was not so much to trace 
their artistic results as to discover the character of him who 
drew them. In his “ Lectures on the Humorists,” he dwells 
more on the authors themselves than on their works; and in 
his historical papers he deals less with the facts than with 
the men. He evokes the spirit of the times, and invests it 
with form and colour. He chases Psyche over every 
meadow, and, without ruffling the down on her wings, 
he captures her as she soars from the lips of dying 
men. He has a kind word to say for every one—except 
George IV. With intense aversions, he is brimful of charity ; 
abhors distinctions of caste, identifies all unworthy actions 
and sordid emotions with snobbery ; and, like Swift and Lamb, 
practises with consummate art “the grave and logical conduct 
of an absurd proposition.” Give him a character devoid of 
some one good quality, and he will make every action of that 
individual consonant with the defect, and also render the 
virtue that is wanting conspicuous by its very absence. This 
negative painting is very characteristic of Lamb, nor could 
any one study his “ Popular Fallacies,” or hear him describe 
the pleasures of poverty and sickness, without perceiving how 
exquisitely humorous a writer may be when saying persistently 
exactly what he does not mean. “Barry Lyndon” unites both 
these kinds of negative teaching. Barry himself is above the 
distinctions of vice and virtue, like the “Captain Dangerous ” 
of George Augustus Sala, and the story is pervaded with grave 


_ irony very artfully concealed. It thus becomes a pungent 


satire, without losing the interest of a romance. Those who 
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examine “ Elia” carefully will find the germs of such conceptions 
neatly arranged as in the stores of a seedsman. Parity of 
suffering between Thackeray and Lamb only brought out parity 
of lament. The insanity of Lamb’s sister was the shadow of 
his existence; the loss of his wife was Thackeray’s “ rooted 
sorrow.” The humour of each is tempered by incurable grief, 
and the wisdom that comes of sorrow tones down in both 
instances the wit that had else been too reckless and the 
colouring that had been too high. The pupil, it may be 
added, like his master, is a week-day, and not a Sunday 
preacher. He does not meddle with the highest themes; he 
leaves mysteries to the pulpit and the Church, and is content 
to enforce social virtues. 

As with Dickens and Thackeray, so it is with other inge- 
nious and popular humorists of latter days. They have all 
taken their cue from Lamb; and so far as their works contain 
humour without effort, and manifest feelings without disguise— 
so far as the moral lessons in them are implied rather than 
expressed—so far as the soul of things is extracted, the poor 
are sympathized with, and men, women, and children are 
painted to the life—-in that measure precisely are they subjects 
of that rare, delicate, and kindly influence which we venture to 





call Elianism. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tue Globe of Wednesday evening reproduces, with a great 
air of authority—for the Globe, it must be remembered, has 
changed sides, and become an organ of the Conservative 
Government—certain stories, originating in the Belgian press, 
to the effect that Napoleon (unknown to the Emperor Maxi- | 
milian), recently made an arrangement with. the Government 
of the United States for recognising the rule in Mexico of 
Juarez, on condition that the payment of French creditors is 
guaranteed. Maximilian, it is added, was so enraged at this 
conduct that, the moment he discovered it, he resolved upon 
quitting the country, and upon publishing a full statement of 
the case, with certain of the French monarch’s letters, which 
would not show his Imperial Majesty in a very honourable 
light’ Supposing the story to be true, nothing could be more 
treacherous than such a device for getting out of a difficulty. 
The Austrian Archduke may have been weak in accepting such 
a position as that from which he is now retreating; but it was 
the Emperor Napoleon who made the position; and lured him 
into it, and to desert him now, and go over to the enemy, 
would be the height of shabbiness. Leigh Hunt relates, in one 
of his essays, that he once heard a father cry out to his very 
dirty little boy, “ You sir, there—Maximilian—come out of 
the gutter!” The Austro-Mexican Maximilian is in a very 
bad gutter indeed; but his political father put him there, and 
is bound to see him handsomely out. However, it is by no 
means certain that the story is true, and we shall assuredly be 
slow to believe it in the absence of positive evidence. Louis 
Napoleon, whatever his faults may be, is not celebrated for 
cowardly tricks. 











On the contrary side to the rumour to which we have just 
been referring is the statement, contained in recent advices 
from America, and derived from Vera Cruz, that, on the lst of 
November, the Emperor Maximilian had left that city to return 
to the capital. Yet other accounts say that he has left 
for Europe. The obscurity which for a long time past has 
shrouded the course of events in Mexico continues, therefore, 
as thick as ever. It is quite certain, however, that the special 
envoy from the United States, Mr. Campbell, accompanied by 
no less awful a personage than General Sherman as a species 
of military adlatus and general adviser, has started for Vera 
Cruz. We are told not to consider this as any interference 
with the internal affairs of Mexico; but that it really amounts 
to such cannot be doubted. Mr. Campbell and General Sher- 
man are to support Juarez, and they go in a ship of war. 
This is all but drawing the sword as France is sheathing it— 
and it leaves the fate of the unfortunate Maximilian hardly a 
subject for speculation. Meanwhile, from Miramar comes the 
sad intelligence that the mental condition of the Mexican 
Empress (if she should still be called by that name) is of the 
worst. Truly, a woful close to a project bad in itself, and 
founded on a misapprehension of facts and probabilities. 





Eeyrt with a Parliament is a strange spectacle; yet Egypt 
is really about to be endowed with representative institations. 





It is announced from Alexandria that “the Council of Ministers, 


eG 


under the presidency of the Viceroy, have determined the bases 
of the new Egyptian Council of Representatives, the creation 
of which has been for some time decided upon by his Highness.” 
These bases appear to be very liberal. All persons of twenty- 
five years of age and upwards, not legally disqualified by 
crime, bankruptcy, &c., are eligible for election; and “ the 
electors will be chosen among the inhabitants whose property 
shall not have been sequestrated in bankruptcy; those who, 
having been insolvent, may have obtained a regular discharge; 
those who shall never have undergore a criminal penalty ; who 
shall not have been dismissed the public service; and, finally, 
those who are not in active military service.” No person is to 
be elected who may be in the Government service, or in the 
army. The voting is to be by ballot; the period of election is 
for three years; the number of members is to be seventy-five, 
and two-thirds will be required to form a quorum. In the 
villages, the sheikhs are to elect in the name of the people; 
but as the sheikhs are themselves elected popularly this quali- 
fication is not so great as it might appear. The sixth article is 
a little vague, but it seems to point in the direction of equal 
electoral districts:—‘“ The election of the members of this 
Assembly having to take place in the provinces in proportion 
to the population, one or two persons will be elected in each 
district according to the number of inhabitants. But at Cairo 
three representatives will be nominated; at Alexandria, two; 
and at Damietta, one only.” It would seem that the object of 
the Assembly will not be to pass bills, or actually enact laws, 
but to deliberate on the interests of the country, and to 
submit their opinions to the Viceroy. This, however, is an 
immense gain, and an innovation strange enough—at least, 
so one might suppose—to make “him who sleeps at Philo” 
turn in his grave. We must really be quick with our Reform 
Bill, or the very barbarians will be before us. 





Is the insurrection in Candia at an end, or notP We were 
told a little while ago that it was quite extinguished ; yet the 
Levant Herald of November 27th states that the insurgents 
have obtained a fresh victory. Probably there is still a dis- 
turbed state of things, leading to occasional collisions with the 
Turkish authorities; yet it is hardly to be supposed that the 
rebellion is in a very flourishing condition. Without assistance, 
the Cretans cannot possibly hold out for long against the large 
military resources of the Sultan; and where are they to get 
such assistance? Greece would gladly go to the rescue; but 
she is not in a position to do so effectually. It would seem, 
however, that she is intriguing in various quarters. The 
Levant Herald asserts that “ strong agitation exists among the 
Christian inhabitants of Albania, said to be headed by a 
priest,” and that “ a Turkish commissioner has left for Albania, 
to act as mediator.” It is likely enough that Greece has some 
share in these movements. 





WE are unwilling to hazard any surmises as to the actual 
colour of the Emperor Theodore of Abyssinia, but, figuratively 
speaking, it is gratifying to observe that even he can be 
painted blacker than he actually is. The Comte Bisson not 
long ago shocked us by the story that on the Ist of August 
last the sable potentate had ordered the execution of all his 
male captives. It would now appear, from a letter which has 
reached Dr. Beke, dated Suez, the 16th of November, that the 
story of the execution is a pure fiction. The letter, however, 
says :—‘ The Victoria brings no news from Abyssinia that is 
satisfactory, further than that poor Captain Cameron is better 
in health than he had been; but still matters appear to be in a 
lamentable condition. As regards the captives, it is difficult to 
foresee (at least from what one can gather) when their 
will take place. By the last accounts from Magdalla (about six 
weeks from this date) Captain Cameron, Mr. Rassam, and the 
rest, were still in chains there.” . 





Frencu Protectionists have committed themselves to as 
many foolish predictions as their English congeners; and 
they are now finding out their mistakes. At the time the 
Treaty of Commerce of 1860 was concluded between France 
and England, it was said by the French economists of the 
old school that their markets would be inundated with British 
manufactures, and that some of the mational industries 
France would be destroyed. The exact, contrary has pro 
to be the fact. From a “Memorandum exhibiting the Pro- 
gress of some of the most. important Branches of 


| Industry since the conclusion of the Treaty of Conant. nt 
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Great Britain,” issued by the Board of Trade, we learn that 
“the total value of exports from France of objects of French 
manufacture generally during the period from 1859 to 1864 
has been as follows: — 1859, 2,226,400,000 francs ; 1860, 
2,227,100,000 francs; 1861, 1,926,300,000 francs; 1862, 
2,242,700,000 francs; 1863, 2,642,600,000 francs ; 1864, 
2,924,200,000 francs. Representing an increase of 657,800,000 
francs for the year 1864, as compared with the first year 
of the period, whilst a glance at the return shows how little 
spasmodic is the character of the increase.” It was specially 
anticipated that the three chief branches of French textile 
manufactures—viz., cotton, woollen, and linen—would suffer 
most from the action of the treaty; but the value of the 
exports has largely increased since 1859. In cotton there has 
been an increase of 26,000,000 francs, notwithstanding the 
difficulties arising from the American war; in linen, the 
increase has amounted to 9,000,000 francs; while the woollen 
exports have almost doubled since 1860. The increase in the 
exportation of yarns is also very great. With regard to metal 
goods, the Memorandum says:—‘ Instead of destroying the 
metallic industries of France, the treaty has unquestionably 
tended to promote them. It must be borne in mind that 
France is by nature less endowed than probably any European 
country with the necessary capability, as respects native 
material, of supporting foreign competition in this particular 
industry.” The same encouraging results are reported of 
machinery, of chemicals, and of salted fish. Instead of the 
French markets being filled with British manufactures of the 
kinds to which we have been referring, France has actually 
exported to England in those branches of industry where we 
have been hitherto held to have had almost a monopoly. 





A case came lately before Vice-Chancellor Wood for his 
decision, which is not only remarkable for its circumstances, 
but affords rather a striking instance of the way in which 
beneficial laws may work injuriously. Some years since, there 
lived in South Wales a lady named Nichol, who was entitled, 
under certain family settlements, to the yearly income of very 
considerable landed estates, and to a power to dispose of it 
after her death by deed or will. Shortly after she had entered 
into possession of the property, Mrs. Nichol made a will, 
appointing the estates to a Mr. and Mrs, Jones, connections 
of her brother, but having, subsequent to this, married, she, a 
little time before herdeath, which happenedin 1858, madeasecond 
will, in favour of her husband, Mr. Nichol. The lady had 
scarcely died, when a claimant to the estates appeared, in the 
person of a Mr. David Davies, who contested both the wills, 
and claimed the property as heir-at-law. Then ensued a 
triangular duel, which had to be fought out in the Court of 
Probate, the contest coming to a head in the opposition of the 
Jones’s and Davies to the will in Mr. Nichol’s favour, which 
that gentleman sought to sustain. The trial had been in 
progress three days when, during the absence of Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell at luncheon, on the third day, it was suggested that a 
compromise should be effected, and it was accordingly arranged 
that Mr. Nichol, in consideration of £15,000, was to withdraw 
the will in his favour and all claims to the estates. The earlier 
will, in favour of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, was thereupon proved, 
and that lady and gentleman were left to fight out their battle 
with Mr. Davies, which they did with ultimate success, 
and to the considerable profit of the barristers engaged on 
the South Wales circuit. Now came the time for the payment 
of Mr. Nichol, but it suddenly suggested itself to the minds of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones that in the arrangement of 1858 the lady’s 
concurrence had not been obtained with those formalities which 
are due to the sex. Mr. Nichol was in time made acquainted 
with the fact that the agreement being one relating to the 
landed property of a married woman, required an acknowledg- 
ment before Commissioners in accordance with the terms of 
the Fines and Recoveries Abolition Act, and that this acknow- 
ledgment having been neglected, he was not to receive a penny. 
This objection, as far as it concerned the interests of poor Mr. 
Nichol, was unpleasantly late. He had given up claims to 
which he could never be restored, in exchange for the promise 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, and now he found that that promise, so 
far from being good for £15,000, is not worth so many pence, 
Mr. Nichol then files a Bill in Chancery to compel the Jones’s 
to perform their agreement, but the Vice-Chancellor felt com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the lady’s view of the law was 
correct, and dismissed the Bill. Among the many stories we 


have heard of injustice effectuated by legal means, it would 


be difficult to find one more striking than the narrative of 
Mr. Nichol’s wrongs. The case, however, is not one attri- ] 





butable to new-fangled enactments, for the Act in question 
is no more than a desirable substitute for the old common 
law practice of requiring married women to dispose of their 
property in open court, that they might not be injuriously 
influenced by their husbands. It is, nevertheless, to be 
regretted that the efforts of the Legislature to proteet women 
should have supplied one lady with the means of perpetrating 


a most cruel wrong. 





The dangers of co-partnership, so far from being confined to 
joint-stock firms of gigantic proportions, seem to permeate 
through all the grades of commerce, even down to the oyster- 
stall of a Ratcliffe-highway negro. One of the latest disputes 
between partners came before Mr. Partridge, at the Thames 
Police-court, on Wednesday last, when Richard Critchley, a 
gentleman who, in addition to being a boarding-house keeper 
and the proprietor of an oyster and supper room, does a little 
in that branch of industry known as sailor-crimping, was 
summoned for detaining £29, the earnings of a sailor named 
Sampson. Mr. Critchley and Mr. Sampson seem to have met 
on board the latter gentleman’s ship, immediately upon her 
arrival in port, and cemented a friendship, which Mr. Critchley 
had solicited, by getting drunk over a bottle of whisky and a 
bottle of ram. The two friends subsequently took their way 
to Critchley’s boarding-house, where the sailor took up his 
abode, and deposited with Critchley £30 for safe custody. Of 
this money he got back £1; but on application for the 
remainder he was met by the objection that he had become the 
partner of Mr. Critchley for better or for worse. A summons 
to the police-court followed, and, on the hearing of the applica- 
tion, the partnership was sought to be proved by this remark- 
able document :— 

**29 October 1866.—I Tobias Sampson agree to putt £30 into 
business with Mr. Critchley at No. 113 St. Georges-street East and 
be partner in the same business being A oister and supper rooms and 
board and lodge in the same house for 6 months sertin.—Tobias 
Sampson his + mark. Richard Critchley his + mark. Witness 
4 = bin in witnes my hand this 29th day of October 66. 

. Randall. 


The magistrate, sad to say, dissolved the partnership, and 
compelled Critchley to pay the sailor his money. It is; how- 
ever, gratifying to observe that Mr. Critchley’s experience will 
enable him to bear the adverse decision with fortitude, for 
about two years ago he answered a claim for the return of 
another sum of money deposited with him by setting up a 
partnership in a horse and cart. 





We had thought that the robbery of little children was 
@ pursuit monopolized by horrid old women; but the 
neighbourhood of Eton seems to rejoice in the presence of some 
manly creatures who have taken to the heroic calling. At the 
last Slough petty sessions, Thomas Buckland appeared before 
the magistrates, charged with having obtained by threats a 
number of trifling articles from two very small students of 
Eton College. One of the little boys stated that on their way 
towards the college they saw the prisoner about a field or 
two off, who followed and overtook them at a bridge, as they 
were running away. He caught hold of one of the boys, who 
thus describes the interview :—* ‘If you give me sixpence ora 
knife, I'll let you go; and if you do not, I’ll take you to my 
master, and afterwards to prison.’ I offered him some pencil 
leads, but he said, ‘That won’t do.’ Ithen offered him my 
name and address, and told him to come for sixpence. He said 
he did not believe me. I then offered him my handkerchief, 
and he took it.” Similar threats extracted from the other 
little boy a knife and an empty purse. It is said that from 
twelve or fourteen other boys of the college the prisoner had 
obtained things in a similar manner. Buckland now stands 
committed for trial at the March assizes, and we most sin- 
cerely trust that he will there receive that full measure of 
punishment which such a cowardly scamp deserves. 





Dr. Cummine has written to the papers denying that, in a 
recent sermon, he prophesied the end of the world in 1866 or 
even in 1868: he only endorsed the opinions of Elliott and 
others. His teaching has had, however, the effect of creating a 
new amusement—“ prophesying soirées,” taking the place of 
religious tea and muffins, At these soirées a chapter of 
Daniel or the Apocalypse is read, and the guests are there- 
upon invited to give their opinion. The folly has reached 
such a length that one man (Captain Barker) has actpally 
fixed the day and the hour of certain coming events. Thus, 
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the Translation of the Saints may be looked for at one p.m. 
on the 25th January, 1876, and the second coming of Christ 
at sunset on the 20th September, 1878. To reason with such 
fanatics is impossible: perhaps an old story may be more 
effectual. One of these prophets foretold the destruction of 
London by a deluge, and frightened a great many silly people 
out of their senses. The day came, but no flood and no rain; 
in fact, the weather was unusually dry for the season. What 
was the prophet to do? His reputation was gone unless he 
could account for the non-fulfilment of his prediction. So he 
went very carefully over his calculations, and found that a 
vagrant cypher had slipped in somewhere, which made the 
deluge fall a century earlier than it ought to have done! We 
recommend the moral to Dr. Cumming. 





THERE are people in this world selfish enough to object to 
being suffocated, even by a railway company. ‘The engines of 
the Great Northern Company seem to have been addicted to 
the emission of dense volumes of smoke on the occasion of 
their visits to the Hatfield station, and one of the unlucky 
locomotives, No. 444 by name, having been caught in the act, 
the Marquis of Salisbury had the directors up before the Hert- 
ford county bench of magistrates. The case seemed easy 
enough, as the Act of Parliament, in terms sufficiently positive, 
requires “that the engines should be constructed on the prin- 
ciple of consuming, and so as to consume their own smoke.” 
The enacting of laws, however, is one thing, but their observ- 
ance by creatures of so much omnipotence as railway directors 
quite another; and consequently, a battle to the death was to 
be fought out. The Marquis had down from London a Queen’s 
Counsel advocating pure air, and the railway company were duly 
supplied with another to do what he could towards legalizing 
suffocation. The case was adjourned for two months, on the 
understanding that the Company should “ do their best to abate 
the nuisance.” It is refreshing to hear people talking of doing 
their best not to break the laws. We may next expect to hear 
a pickpocket asking to be let free on his promise to try and 
keep his hands off other people’s watches. 





Tue flocks and herds of the late Bishop Plunket are being 
discussed in the Dublin Freeman. It seems they have been 
regarded as too extensive for the missionary bishop of the west. 
A defender of the late prelate, however, asserts that the flocks 
and herds alluded to formed “ part of that property which the 
bishop inherited from his father,” the Chancellor, and ought 
not to be looked on as the chattels of a bishop, but of a peer 
of the realm. Bishop Plunket was a good judge of mutton 
and beef, and no doubt estimated duly the merits of age in 
meat. But yet, as the Chancellor died in 1854, the age of 
twelve or thirteen years seem rather too much for even Conne- 
mara mutton. Besides, the property was advertised to be sold 
at the palace, Tuam, the see property, not at Tourmakeady, 
the sporting lodge of the Chancellor and his son the Bishop. 





Tue Board of Trade announce that they have adopted a 
recommendation contained in the Report of a Committee 
appointed by the Royal Society, the Admiralty, and the 
Board, which recommendation was that the management of 
the business of the Meteorological Department should be 
transferred to a scientific body. The President and Council of 
the Royal Society concur generally in these measures, but, 
believing that at present the system of storm-warnings is 
“founded on rules mainly empirical,” they think that such 
warnings should not be issued “under the superintendence of 
the scientific body to whom the discussion of meteorological 
observations will be committed.” The Board of Trade are 
therefore compelled to suspend, indefinitely, from the 7th of 
December, the “ cautionary storm-warnings ” hitherto issued 
from time to time. The daily weather reports will be published 
as before, and it is hoped that the storm-warnings may ultimately 
be resumed on a more scientific basis. 





LIgzUTENANT Branp has found defenders. Mr. Buxton was 
cruel for not accepting his abuse as chaff, and for “ ruining him 
for life.’ The Tory papers admit that Brand’s language was 
a little strong, but that it was almost justified by the virulence 
with which he was assailed. We certainly thought that the 
Conservative press would repudiate an officer and a gentleman 
of Lieutenant Brand’s complexion, but it would seem likely 
from their comments that he has all their sympathy with him, 











and that the fact of his being very foul-tongued and very 
foolish has made him a favourite with certain newspapers. 
This is cruel kindness, to say the least of it. 





Tue story of the girl burned to death this week ought to 
stop the crinoline mania, which has been recently on the 
decrease. It appears that when the poor charred creature was 
lifted from the ground after the flames had been pressed against 
her body to extinguish them, a cab-driver refused to take her 
to an hospital. A reward should be offered for his number, and 
the brute subjected to the publication of his name. 





Ir would appear from the American correspondent of the 
Standard that the movement for the employment of women in 
public offices has not been quite so successful as might be 
desired. He says:—* For reasons which need not be specially 
mentioned, it has been found necessary to discharge all the 
female clerks employed in the Interior Department and many 
of those employed in the Treasury Department.” What will 
our strong-minded ladies say to this? 





The editor of a theatrical contemporary was recently favoured 
with the following letter :-— 


* Mr. Eprror.—Sir,—I take the Liburty of addressing you Respect- 
ing the Insultinn remarks. in your Journal of Saturday last.—Beg to 
state to you I have held a very Fair Possion in the Music Hall Prof- 
fesion for the Past Ten Years—and think your Glasgow Reporter has 
over steped his duty. When hethe Monkey classes me with an ameture 
vocalist.—In my opinon such unfair Remarks aught not to have 
Pablicituy.—I am yours obeidntlly.” 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


MuscutaR developments of undergraduate energy continue 
to fill a large place in the eyes of the University. The 
Colquhoun sculls drew larger and larger crowds as the com- 
petitors were bumped out by degrees, and the final time-race 
was witnessed by a vast number of excited spectators. As far 
as the race itself was concerned, nothing could have been more 
interesting, and up to the last moment it was doubtful who 
would win. It is impossible for the eye to tell with certainty 
whether two boats are rather less or rather more than fifty 
yards apart when going at speed, and slightly varying the 
interval between them, and as the three boats were all very 
near their distance at the top of the long reach on Saturday, 
the sound of the gun was awaited with great anxiety. All 
three guns went off within two seconds and a half—a sufficient 
proof of the exceeding closeness of the contest. Woods, who 
had been bumped on Thursday, but successfully appealed 
against the bump, seemed to be rowing very short at the finish ; 
Shann is said to have been considerably done; and an evening 
paper describes Griffiths as blind with his exertions. Once 
more the battle has not been to the strong, and Shann’s quiet 
sweep proved itself better by half a second out of eight minutes 
and a half than the more mighty exertions of one of the most 
powerful of our present University oars. The University 
“trial eights * are now in full swing, and one of the boats at 
least is really good, going sometimes in a style that gives hope 
to the men on the bank. There seems no doubt that we 
shall be able to get a strong and good crew for the 
Thames; failing that, it is said that the captain will not 
take a crew at all, as there is no use rowing a long 
stern chase for the delectation of the dark blue flag 
and its adherents. Simultaneously with the boat races, 
all manner of College and Freshmen’s athletic sports have been 
going on with much the same results as usual. The perform- 
ances have not been particularly brilliant, but there has been 
good running. ‘The rifle volunteers are not much heard, of 
now, and the uniform is not to be seen in the streets as fre- 
quently as it was four or five years ago. It is a movement 
that must be expected to flag, and nothing but threatening 
foreign news will restore it to its original viguur. As a manner 
of spending time, rifle drill is more irksome perhaps than 
others of the numerous devices which men here put in practice 
for getting through the day, and it is not frequently engaged 
in for itsown sake, Time-killing is of all tho arts and sciences 
the thing most studied by our ingenuous youth, and if the 
studies which are more peculiarly those proper to this 
could receive half or a quarter the attention that is given to all 
manner of useful and admirable physical exercises, that materna 
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function of the University represented by her title, mater artvwm, 
might receive a much larger development. There was a time, 
a century or two back, when a preacher in the University 
pulpit described alma mater as mater artium, noverca virtutum ; 
there are some now who would have noverca read in each 
case. We have not, it is true, gone to the frightful depth of 
wickedness represented by coats of priestly cut on lay backs, 
or head-dresses savouring suspiciously of transubstantiation ; 
but we allow our young men to carry into effect in the 
streets their abhorrence of the academic garb, their love for 
flannels or otherwise relaxed raiment, and, at the same time, 
their passion for short pipes, constructed and coloured in the 
lowest and dirtiest style of art. Example and precept go 
different ways sometimes with us, unfortunately, and younger 
men may get into serious scrapes if they imitate the disregard 
of customary academic dress manifested by those set over 
them. 
Literature is at length to receive a mark of favour at the 
hands of the University; at least, the Senate is to have the 
chance of conferring such a mark of appreciation upon it. A 
grace proposed for the next congregation will establish, if it be 
passed, a Professor of Sanskrit, with a stipend of £500 a year, 
so long, it is to be supposed, as the University chest can afford 
that drain upon its resources. The friends of literature have 
now for some years complained that so little has been done for 
their branch of University studies, and so much, by com- 
parison, for natural science. They ought now to be coutent ; 
for the new Professor will be equal to 12 (one and two-fifths) 
science professors, whose stipends, as recently arranged, are for 
the most part £300 a year. It is hoped that the Latin Profes- 
sorship will be brought to birth before very long, after somewhat 
lengthened throes, and then a Professorship of English will be 
required to make our staff tolerably complete. Meanwhile, the 
present temporary arrangement, by which £150 a year is given 
from time to time by the Vice-Chancellor to a teacher of Eastern 
languages, is to be continued for another year, either to give 
candidates for the Professorship time to complete their qualifi- 
cations, or in order to make the opening very widely 
known, with the view of securing the best man for the 
work. It is exactly an appointment that should go by 
special qualification alone, irrespective of all other considera- 
tions, except, indeed, that the Professor should be a man 
of honest life. The electoral roll may probably have 
an opportunity of proving itself superior to the narrower views 
of the so-called “ Gower-street College,” whose boasted and 
lauded freedom from sectarianism results on occasion in most 
decided obedience to religious bias. It is rather amusing that 
one of the bigoted and narrow-minded old Universities receives 
Professor Maurice as a new acquisition, at the very time when 
the University which professes to base its very existence on 
principles of the widest breadth of tolerance, summarily rejects 
Professor Martineau. In connection with Professor Maurice’s 
election it is as well to observe that the person who wrote a letter 
respecting one of the electors, to which reference was made in 
the columns of the Loypoy Review a fortnight ago, will find 
Cambridge too hot to hold him if the secret of his name be 
discovered. Those who favour the appointment and those who 
are dissatisfied with it speak, with one consent, in strong terms 
of the bad taste of raking up old after-dinner sayings, 
especially the sayings of one who is dead about one who has 
since modified his views. The letter was, probably, written by. 
@ non-resident, as any one on the spot would have had a better 
appreciation of the spirit of the University, and it must have 
been written by some one of considerable standing, as the 
writer professes to have examined the elector in question. 
“Non eget Mauris” and his “howling idiot” are worthy 
of a place by the side of Mr. J. M. Davenport and his 
“disappointed popularity-hunting parson.” The new Pro- 
fessor is to deliver his inaugural lecture on December 4th, 
and a grace on Thursday proposes to give him the Senate 
House for the purpose. This is quite as it should be. 
we have got our Professor, by all means let us receive 


him well. Coldness on the part of those who disapprove of | 
his appointment will defeat its own end, for young men soon find | 


out when a teacher is made a martyr for holding bold and 
free opinions. The first shock of the appointment, for it was 
undoubtedly a great shock to many men here, seems to have 
somewhat passed away, and the inaugural lecture will, doubt- 
less, be attended by a large and expectant crowd of men of all 


self. It will be an opportunity for Professor Maurice such as 
few men have. had. And, writing of crowds, the syndicate is 
nominated for considering the rearrangement of the seats in | 
the University church. There are eight members, four married _ 
and fourunmarried, with the Vice-Chancellor as chairman, so it is | 





If | 


_ inane, The youthful Michelangelo, too, whom Lorenzo de’ 


supposed that the interests of the celibate members of the Senate 
and of the ladies of married members will be fairly represented in 
the grave deliberations of this important syndicate. It is pro- 
verbially unwise to indulge in prediction, but in the present 
case it seems most probable that the report of the nine will be 
opposed, whatever it may be, as it seems impossible to satisfy 
at once the claims of the married men in high (University) 
position, who take their wives to church, and expect to find 
seats of honour ready for them whether they come early or 
late, and the evident rights of members of the Senate. It will 
be a thankless task that the syndicate has in hand, but some 
change really must be made. We bring up men like Arch- 
bishop Trench and Dr. Vaughan to preach to graduates and 
undergraduates, not to a crowd of fashionable ladies. Another 
syndicate is nominated for considering the proposal of an 
anonymous and liberal gentleman, who offers to found a per- 
petual prize of £40 a year for the best reader among candidates 
for holy orders in the University. Oxford has, by a large 
majority, declined to accept a like foundation; but Cambridge 
thinks twice before refusing £40 a year, offered, too, for so 
excellent an object. The practical difficulty of adjudging the 
prize amounts, at first sight, almost to an impossibility, but 
impossibilities yield to counsel, and the seven syndics may solve 
the problem yet. It might be a good plan to divide the prize 
into four of £10 each, or even into more and smaller prizes. 
There is a letter in this week’s Guardian from a “ Cambridge 
graduate,” who has heard that the University has rejected the 
offer, and is indignant accordingly ; but, like other indignant 
persons, he indulges rather in apostrophe than in practical 
suggestions. 

The vacancy in the Council has been filled up by the election 
of Mr. Ferrers, of Caius, by a large majority. The opposition 
was languid, as both parties acknowledged Mr. Ferrers to be 
a suitable man for the Council, and the desire to have mathe- 
matics more efficiently represented at the board was very 
generally felt. These considerations outweighed, as it is to a 
certain extent right that they should outweigh, mere party 
motives. Friendship usually outweighs all other considerations 
in such elections, and the votes for any given successful can- 
didate are, as a rule, of the most heterogeneous character, 
representing all shades of opinion on all sorts of questions. 
The accounts of Professor Selwyn, no longer published by 
medical authority, represent him as considerably better, and 
able and anxious to use his active brain. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


TuE Society of Water-colour Painters which followed the Institute 
with their exhibition of sketches and studies, opened on Monday, 
and, like the younger society, the members are gradually making 
their winter exhibition the rival of their summer one by the 
inclination to paint finished pictures in place of sketches and 
studies. In this they only obey the popular demand for high 
finish and minute elaboration, not to say minute imitation, which 
has been increasing with the application of photography to land- 
scape. It is to be regretted that the original intention of exhibiting 
sketches and studies has not been adhered to more strictly, as this 
would have given a more special interest to the works thus brought 
together after the autumn rambles of the painters in search of new 
themes. There is, however, a fair proportion of sketches from some 
of the leading members, especially in landscapé, which will ever 
be a strong point with the water-colour painters ; but the studies 
either of landscape or of the figure are comparatively rare. By the 
term “study,” we of course mean such a work as the artist has 
engaged himself upon either to learn the more subtle and refined 
beauties of nature, to draw from the life, or to exercise his genius 
in composition. Examples of this kind are never common in any 
water-colour exhibition, and thus we are led to conclude that the 
higher aims of art are not considered within the scope of a water- 
colour painter’s ambition. There is no work in the present exhibi- 
tion which could fairly take rank amongst the higher walks of art. 
It is true, there are Mr. Lundgren’s so-called sketch for a “ Fresco 
of Dante and Giotto” (123), and a smilar work of the young 
Michelangelo sculpturing the famous satyr head preserved in the 
Florence museum as his first work, but we have only to imagine 


_ figures of such a very weakly mould magnified to the size of life to 
| perceive the absurdity of the design. Nothing can be easier for 
_ an artist of tolerable ability than to amuse himself with sketches 


| of imaginary subjects as captivating as these, but we require some- 
parties, eager to hear how far the Professor will declare him- 


thing like reality in the person and a tolerable ground for the 


_ historical fact. Even if it were in history or legend that the great 


Italian poet had stood to watch the greatest painter of his age 
creating his wonders on the walls of the Arena Chapel at Padua, 
art refuses to own a Dante so infernal or a Giotto so plum fom 

ici 


| is discovered looking down upon from a terrace of the celebrated 
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preclene, is a figure too flabby and foppish in his red tights for a 
of the great sculptor’s metal. No amount of after study could 
ever redeem sketches of this quality, and we must say in the 
interest of the water-colour painters, that this is an application of 
art which is altogether trivial and silly. The large drawing of the 
Baptistery at Ravenna, with its ancient mosaic pictures, though 
possessing some merit of colour, is marred by the same want of 
truth. Mr. John Gilbert exhibits two of his largest drawings, one 
without any title (No. 114), in which troops of horsemen on steeds 
of the admired Gilbert breed, so fiery that they appear to breathe 
out fire and steam, are led on by skeleton captains and skeleton 
horses ; the other is an elaborate composition, representing “The 
Siege of Calais; King Edward III. feeds the starving women, 
children, and aged people driven out of the town.” Those who 
know the artist’s facility of hand will readily imagine the crowd of 
figures in every picturesque attitude possible and impossible, as well 
as the general leaden colouring of the picture. The only purpose 
that work of this kind serves, as it seems to us, is to display the 
readiness of the artist. As to study, there is none ; and as an example 
to the school it is only calculated to vulgarize art. We must do 
Mr. Gilbert the justice to say that his single figure of the “ Standard 
Bearer” (36), though we have met the bluff gentleman often before, 
gives a better idea of his talent. In the severer study of 
the head, for form and expression as well as the ineffable 
beauties of colour, Mr. F. W. Burton has perhaps done more 
to elevate the art of the water-colour painter than any one, 
but this present Exhibition unfortunately contains only one study 
of a female head in coloured chalks (395); and this cannot 
be said to equal the standard the artist has raised for himself. 
Mr. Smallfield appears to follow the example set by Mr. Burton 
in the very fine study of a noble female model (144), provokingly 
distinguished only by the letters A. M. M.C. engraved on the 
locket hanging from her neck. The luxuriant brown hair gathered 
into the classic maiden’s knot on the top of the head is left un- 
finished, but this only serves to heighten the delicious bloom the 
painter has left upon the lovely face. Mr. Smallfield stands high 
amongst the most conscientious students, and he shows the breadth 
and variety of his observation in several works of minor interest to 
that we have noticed, especially in Donatello’s “ Vinghiera at 
Prato” (369), a “Sketch of Leominster Church, Sussex” (349), and 
(176) “Chalk Roads in Sussex.” As the works of a promising 
recruit of the Society, we should mention the studies of figures by 
Mr. E. K. Johnson. In the figure subjects of Mr. Lamont, also a 
recently elected associate, we can perceive but very moderate pre- 
tensions ; that called “Between Lights” (361), when a girl who 
has been listening to some story read by her lover is left to her 
own thoughts by his side in the twilight, narrowly escapes the 
ridiculously sentimental, but it gives a favourable idea of the 
painter’s feeling for subjects of the kind. 

Mr. Walter Goodall, in his “ Nun” (104) and “ The Emigrant” 
(13), shows the general want of sound study of the figure among 
most of the water-colour painters, but the picture of two 
little French children “ in Church” (231), is delightfully touched, 
with a neatness in the drawing and a sweet modesty in the colour, 
as true to nature as it is appropriate to so simple a subject. Mr. 
Topham has, for the time, relinquished those Irish subjects, which 
had become a little tiresome, for some very spirited sketches of 
Spanish peasants, of which (381)a “Spanish Mendicant” is oneof the 
best. Mr. Frederic Tayler’s sketches of hunting ladies of the Di 
Vernon stamp, and huntsmen and hounds, notwithstanding the in- 
tense mannerism of the painter, have an elegance and life in them 
without which the gallery would seem quite tame. Mr. Brittan 
Willis’ capital studies of cows, Highland cattle, and sturdy old 
cart-horses are amongst the best examples of genuine study from 
the life that the society can boast. The landscape painters show to 
much greater advantage than the figure painters, and Mr. Birket 
Foster’s studies of trees, skies, and cottages, are each, in fact, elabo- 
rate and careful pictures. There may be some want of life and feeling 
in his figures and in his trees, which are so wonderfully well touched, 
but in his skies he almost surpasses Turner himself in glorious 
effects. Mr. C. Davidson contributes several studies of landscape 
in Wales and the Surrey hills, which seem to bring delicacy of 
gradation in tone and rich colour to the highest pitch of which 
the art is capable. In truthfulness to mountain forms, and all 
the fine character of such scenery, his studies are admirable. We 
should point to (20) “ Beddgelert, North Wales,” and “ Dolgelly ”; 
(25) “ Redhill, Surrey,” and a picture (305), with moonlight and 
sunset, on the Welsh coast. Equally true, but in a totally different 
sense, are Mr. Holland’s dashing sketches recording fine passing 
effects of light over the landscape, and broad masses of shadow 
with an impressiveness not to be attained in any more deliberate 
method. His “Little Fulling-mill, North Wales” (158), and (15) 
“ Lyn Idwal,” are, perhaps, the best examples of his great faculty 
for true and rapid sketching. 

Mr. G, Dodgson is one of the careful students rather than a 
bold sketcher, and this over-carefulness generally robs his picture 
of the naturalness which it would possess if he worked more 
rapidly, and on the spur of the moment; hence a certain want of 
feeling in his colour. His “ King-beech in Knole Park” (209), 
and “ Larpool Beck, Whitby” (119), are very pleasing drawings. 
Mr. Jenkins is a still more painstaking student from nature, but 
with a more artificial style—one more subservient to the conven- 
tionalities of the drawing-master than Mr. Dodgson’s. It is im- 
possible not to admire these works, but we could wish them a 

ttle more direct in their study of nature. As if to 


7 op a 
comparison, Mr. Jenkins exhibits two of his best drawings ; 





the same places as Mr. Dodgson’s are taken : (166) “ Study from 
Nature in Knole Park,” and (49) “ A Yorkshire Beck near Whitby,” 
also called a study from nature, though it isa highly-finished draw- 
ing uncommonly well tinted. Mr. 8. P. Jackson’s “ Wargrave 
Church on the Thames,” and other drawings, come into the same 
category of conventional comeliness and perfect execution. Mr. A. D. 
Tripp sets an example worthy to be held up to admiration, in his 
noble sketch (170), “ A Ruined Tower in the Campagna,” with the 
Abruzzi Mountains looming in the distance, and the old Roman 
road, the Appian way, with its huge grey stones filling the 
foreground. Mr, G. A. Tripp also has some excellent home studies 
of hayfields and harvest, and some from the Cornish and Scottish 
coasts. Mr. Duncan exhibits none of his fine studies of wild seas 
and wrecks, in which he is so strong; but we have a series of 
sketches interesting as referring to the “ holy places” of Shake- 
ore life at Stratford-on-Avon, but not otherwise remarkable. 

is “Snailhouse Tower near Melrose” (134) shows his talent 
better. As examples of perfect representation of the real pictu- 
resque buildings of Spain under the beautiful skies of the South 
should be mentioned Mr. G. A. Goodall’s sketches, all telling just 
that charming part of Nature’s song which most painters contrive 
to omit—the music in the air. 

The younger members of the Society, who, when they first 
joined, showed no small promise,—Mr. F. Walker, Mr. Boyce, 
Mr. Watson, and Mr. Alfred Hunt,—seem disposed to rest 
and be thankful over their small and very pretty little 
themes—a cherry-tree in blossom, with a nursemaid and pet 
children, a flock of geese in a country village, a Berkshire 
kitchen interior, the Swan Inn, Pangbourne, at early morning, 
Durham Bridge at night with the lamps lit, and others, all on a 
small scale and in a corresponding sentiment of the minor poets. 
We can see no future for work of this aim, unless there is some 
evidence of its being applied to more worthy themes than sonnets 
to my lady’s eyebrow. The small sentimentality school is as con- 
temptible in painting asin poetry. This, however, is better than 
the monstrous absurdities of Mr. Byrne Jones, with his miracu- 
lously-animated crucifixes, his troubadours, and his maidens with 
cocoa-fibre hair. 1t is with great and sincere thankfulness that 
we find the gallery free from any works of art of this sentiment. 
We have to regret, however, the absence of one of the ablest 
painters of the society, Mr. Carl Haag, whose Eastern and Roman 
figures have generally brought so much real interest to the 
exhibitions, 

Amongst many clever drawings, we should direct attention to 
Mr. Callow’s coast views; Mr. Naftel’s “ Royne de Guet” (40), and 
others ; Mr. Burgess’ architectural subjects, especially 53, “ Court 
and Town in the Hotel de Ville, Ypres ;” Mr. D. Cox’s “ Arenig, 
Wales ;” Mr. Whittaker’s richly-coloured sketches of mountain 
scenery ; Mr. Rosenberg’s beautiful still life and flower pieces ; 
Mr. Collingwood’s “ Father’s Blessing” (340) ; Mr. T. M. Richard- 
son’s “Study of Firs at Dunkeld” (222); Mr. Andrews’ “ Study 
at Dort, Holland” (236); Mr. Riviere’s “Roman Head” (226), 
and Mr. 8. Palmer’s finely idealized view of “ Arthur's Gate, or 
Tintagel Castle,” the one example of poetic treatment in landscape 
in the exhibition. 








MUSIC. 


Tue first concert of the thirty-fifth season of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society (on Friday week) was a rformance of great interest. 
Beethoven’s Mass in C and Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgesang” (“ Hymn 
of Praise”) are both works belonging to the highest order of 
devotional art, although each has a distinct individuality belonging 
to its composer and the religion which it illustrates. It is true 
Mendelssohn’s work is not, like the Mass, a portion of the Church 
service, but it was originally “— (in 1840) in the church of 
St. Thomas at Leipzig, in celebration of the fourth centenary of 
printing ; and it is strongly ba, page from its opening phrase to 
its close, with the simple grandeur of the old Lutheran chorale, a 
feature of which Bach first made extensive use in his Church music 
—an example which Mendelssohn has largely followed in his 
sacred works. Inthe Mass of Beethoven (the first of the only 
two he produced) we see strong foreshadowings of that grand 
idealism and sublime abstraction which his second Mass (one of his 
latest works) has carried to a point that can scarcely ever again be 
approached, unless another such exce tional genius as Beethoven 
should arise. The music of the Mass had, towards the close of the 
last century, degenerated from the severe dignity which characterized 
the style of the older Italian composers into a semi-theatrical tone 
which was opposed to all ssthetic principles of Be ger of 
expression. Haydn and Mozart, by the force of their genius, 
established this tone in Catholic music, the numerous masses 
each of those composers being so full of exquisite melody, 
and so rich in variety and power of treatment, that they 
exercise a fascination which ost disarms criticism as to 
the frequent misapplication of the music to religious pur- 
poses. ‘To Cherubini belongs the honour of first restorin 
some of that sublimity of style to Catholic Church music, whi 
had been its glory during part of the sixteenth and the whole of the 
seventeenth century, but soon began to be secularized with the 
development of stage music in the first half of the eighteenth 
coutary, rien ee com es the pee hig ee 
musi ought in the applica cation of their more m 
tins style in demand by theatrical audiences. Cherubini, from 

est youth a profound student of the great Church musie of 
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the Italian Catholic Church, inaugurated a new era by his first 
Mass in F; in which we find all the dignity and learning of the 
best Church composers of the best period of Italian musical art, 
together with that greater variety of treatment and richer orches- 
tral colouring derived from modern resources. It would be untrue 
to say that Cherubini is not occasionally dramatic in his masses, 
but he is dramatic in a modified degree only ; never, like Haydn 
and Mozart in most of their Church music, so thoroughly dramatic 
as to dismiss all distinction between the music of the Church 
and the theatre. There is no question that Cherubini’s Church 
music exercised a powerful influence on Beethoven, whose earlier 
work, the oratorio the “ Mount of Olives,” exquisitely beautiful 
though it be, is treated in an ultra-dramatic style that Beethoven 
himself afterwards greatly regretted. This oratorio was first per- 
formed in 1803, and the influence of Cherubini—not in manner, 
for of such influence Beethoven’s original genius was quite 
independent after his early productions, but in a wider dis- 
tinction between the sacred and secular styles—may probably 
be traced to Beethoven’s acquaintance with the Church music 
produced by Cherubini, between the composition of Beethoven’s 
‘*‘Mount of Olives” and his Mass in C; since his latter work 
has a devotional tone of religious sublimity that there is 
scarcely a trace of in the former. The elaborations of fugue 
and counterpoint of which Cherubini was such a consummate 
master, were not so studiously cultivated by Beethoven; nor, 
indeed, are they compatible with those vaster qualities of his genius 
which found their proper realization in a profound expression and 
an abstract sublimity for which no previously existing forms were 
fitted. Nothing in music surpasses the noble and elevated beauty 
of the “ Kyrie,” “ Et Incarnatus,” and “ Benedictus ” of the Mass 
in C; nor is there anywhere a deeper religious pathos than in 


passages of the “ Qui tollis ” and “ Agnus Dei.” Only in Beethoven’s 


own work, his subsequent Mass in D, has a higher order of abstract 
sublimity been attained. It were to be wished that the Sacred 
Harmonic Society would repeat this last-mentioned work ; their 
fine performances of which (in 1854 and 1861) are among our 
brightest musical reminiscences, In the performance of the Mass 
in C on Friday week the soprano solos were admirably sung by 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, whose bright voice and excellent 


intonation are now combined with an elevation of style which she | 
has only lately attained. The other solo music was sung by Miss | 
Elton and Messrs. Lyall and Thomas, The “ Lobgesang” scarcely — 
yields to any other of Mendelssohn’s sacred works in purity, beauty, | 


and elevation of style. The three introductory orchestral symphonic 
pieces would of themselves constitute a great work—being especi- 
ally admirable for the conibination of brilliancy and variety of 
treatment with that pervading serious dignity of tone which belongs 
to the sacred text of the following vocal cantata. In this latter 
half there are movements that none but a master of the first order 
could produce—the principal choruses, in addition to freshness of 
character and devotional feeling, are distinguished by that power 
of construction and continuity of development that are never 
acquired but by a combination of genius and laborious study. 
Madame Sherrington again gave occasion to remark on her im- 
provement in the interpretation of sacred music, in which she is 
now as efficient as she has long been in the opposite style of the 
stage. Her singing of the beautiful solo (with chorus), “ Praise 
thou the Lord,” was at once refined and elevated. Mr. Reeves 
(absent from indisposition) was replaced by Mr. Lyall, and the 
second solo soprano music was sung by Mrs. Sidney Smith. The 
band and chorus, under the direction of Mr. Costa (to which the 
society admittedly owes so much of its success), was on the same 
grand scale of past seasons, numbering nearly seven hundred. The 
recently issued report of the society records a still continued 
progress—as great as deserved by its fine performances of the 
highest works, as well as by the subsidiary features of its fine 
library and its benevolent fund. The late Mr. Brownsmith has 
been replaced, as Organist to the Society, by Mr. J. Coward. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts maintain their special character both 
for the excellence of the orchestral playing, and the special interest 
of the programmes. On Saturday week, Handel’s “ Alexander’s 
Feast” (a work but seldom heard) was given—and on Saturday 
last a new concerto for the violoncello, composed by Mr. Sullivan 
expressly for Signor Piatti, was performed by that artist. Mr. 
Sullivan certainly has industry ; but it would be well if he had a 
little more of that reticence which has distinguished most of the 
great composers. We should then have fewer productions from 
this gentleman ; but they might possibly be of a higher order than 
is now the case. We could not find in the concerto referred to a 
trace of novelty of idea or treatment. The theme of the first move- 
ment is familiar, the middle movement (“Andante”) has no special 
character or interest, while the finale is a string of passages of 
mere execution, producing a helter-skelter effect that reminds one 
of nothing so much as one of Mr. Charles Mathews’ “ patter” 
songs, in which the utmost rapidity of utterance is the chief merit. 
The orchestral accompaniments to the concerto are fairly well 
scored, but this is not sufficient justification for a long discourse in 
which nothing is said—nonsense verses may be written in irre- 
proachable English. Of course the piece derived every possible 
advantage from the admirable playing of Signor Piatti. For this 
day’s concert we are promised an overture by Schubert, “In the 
en Se et unheard in this country. 

err Wilhelmj—the violinist of whose masterly performance 
the Crystal Palace we spoke a few weeks sase-v teal his frst 
appearance at the last Monday Popular Concert, when he played 
the first violin part in Mendelssohn’s Ottet Beethoven’s selo 








“ Romance” in F. (with pianoforte in lieu of orchestral accom- 
iment), and with Mr. Charles Hallé (pianoforte) and Signor 
iatti (violoncello) in Mendelssohn’s second pianoforte trio. Herr 
Wilhelm] is evidently acquainted with the higher class of chamber 
music, as well as with the more brilliant but less sterling solo pieces 
for individual display. His concertante playing is that of a 
thorough artist who thinks of his coadjutors and the general effect, 
as well as of his own share in the performance. He gave the 
“ Romance” with genuine expression ; and in some portions of the 
Ottet, especially in the elaborate scherzo, the point and accent of 
his playing were excellent. 

Some chamber concerts are taking place, on alternate Tuesdays, 
at the Hanover-square Rooms. At the performance of Tuesday 
last, a pianoforte quartet by Mr. E. Prout was given—a work that 

ined the prize given last year by that now extinct institution, the 

society of British Musicians. We find in Mr. Prout’s quartet more 
promise, we may say, indeed, more performance, than we have been 
able to discover during some years past in any English instrumental 
music, if we except Professor Bennett's symphony. Mr. Prout 
may not possess any great original power ; but, on the other hand, 
his music is exempt from distinct plagiarisms, and, moreover, has 
that continuity and impression of having been thoroughly thought 
out, which we miss in nearly all the larger attempts of our recent 
native composers. The “ Scherzo” is vigorously written, and full 
of marked character ; while the “ Finale” (the best of all the 
movements) is written with a power of development and a sustained 
interest that make us desirous to hear more of Mr. Prout ; of whom 
there is the more hope (we believe he is yet young) as he produces 
with care and deliberation, probably thinking it well to reconsider 
and revise, as greater composers have done—an example which 


the musical genius of young England seems generally too self- 


confident to follow. The quartet was well played by Messrs. 
Shedlock, Betjemann, Burnett, and E. Howell. During the 
evening, a violin solo was brilliantly played by Mr. Betjemann, 
and Mendelssohn’s first sonata for piano and violoncello, capitally 
given by Miss Fanny Howell and Mr. Edward Howell—the young 
lady a pianist of considerable power, and her brother a violoncellist, 
who appears likely soon to take a high position—his tone and 
execution being excellent, both as a solo and a concertante player. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Poor “ Ethel” is dead and buried at the Adelphi, and her place 
is supplied by a drama of far inferior, but of more taking quality, 
called “ A Sister’s Penance,”—the joint production of Messrs. 
Tom Taylor and Dubourg. ‘The play is said to be founded upona 
story written by the last gentleman in Household Words, and the 
evident intention of the two authors has been to provide Miss 
Kate Terry with a strong emotional part, without caring much 
what puppets they place around her. The hero, represented by Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, one of the most gentlemanly and satisfactory actors 
on our stage, who has been very wisely engaged to strengthen a 
very weak company, is drawn with much vigour, but the rest of 
the characters are more or less feeble, and some are of the most 
conventional theatrical type. The plot of “A Sister’s Penance” 
is simple in its main features. Two sisters are in love with the 
same man, but one only is beloved in return. The unloved one, 
tempted by her passion, finds an opportunity of deceiving the 
man she loves, leading him to believe that he has been rejected by 
her sister for a more wealthy suitor. He goes to India. The 


/ woman he loves marries, and the woman who has deceived him 
_ follows him. They are thrown together at a hill station during the 


great Indian mutiny. Danger makes the girl confess her fault or 
crime ; the man never altogether forgives her, and her “ penance” 
endures even after the fall of the curtain, for her sister is con- 
veniently made a widow, and there is a prospect, after all, of the 
lovers being united. 

The authors, warned by the fate of ‘* Ethel,” have not had the 
courage to kill the unhappy girl, although killing would have been in 
many respects the most fitting termination. Up to the last moment 
the audience suppose that she is accidentally poisoned with prussic 
acid, the poison, however, has been changed by a would-be comic 
servant, and the girl lives to secure the applause of pit and gallery, 
but hardly to bring the play to a satisfactory ending. Death is 
dealt out only to a very wooden villain—a miserable caricature of 
Nana Sahib—who, with a comic man-servant of the hero in trousers 
made of gaudy horsecloths, smells strongly of the Surrey and 
Victoria Theatres. The less that is said about the minor characters 
of the play the better, if we except a surgeon represented by 
Mr. Ashley. The acting of Miss Terry and Mr. Hermann Vezin is 
impressive, Miss Terry’s two most striking points being made in 
rejecting two offers of marriage, and her most delicate point being 
the reading of a letter in which the man she loves es an offer 
of marriage to her sister. The scenery and stage-management are 
no credit to the Adelphi, and the sooner Mr. Webster improves 
them the better for himself and the public. If we may judge by 
the length of time exhausted between the acts, great efforts seem 
to be made to put scenes on the stage that are mean and 
ineffective. 

About twelve years ago, when “Faust and Marguerite” was 
enjoying a long run at the Princess’s, a burlesque on the same 
subject, by Mr. J. Halford, in which the author, if we recollect 
rightly, performed the a of Mephistopheles, was produced at 
the Strand Theatre. his burlesque, modernised and revised, 
has been revived at the Olympic, with all those tricks and trans- 
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formations that have — the place for many years of 
real wit and humour. Faust is played by a sprightly girl, 
Marguerite is represented by a masculine low comedian ; Mephis. 
topheles is not much more travestied than he is at Drury Lane, 
and there is a full allowance of flash dancing and music-hall 
singing. The scenery, with one or two exceptions, is good, but 
the writing is a dull parody of a heavy drama. 

Miss Helen Faucit has appeared as Pauline in the “Lady of 
Lyons,” with a Claude Melnotte young enough to be her son. 
We are told by her clique in the press that there is nothing like 
her on the English stage, and that no actor or actress at Dru 
Lane is worthy to appear on the same boards with her. This tric 
of running down fair average actors has also been lately tried on 
. for the sake of unduly exalting Miss Kate Terry. Miss Glyn’s 
friends have also rallied round her to tell the public that nothing 
like her reading of Macbeth has been heard by the present genera- 
tion. Happy generation ! 

We hear that the Olympic Theatre is again in the market, and 
that Mr. Henderson, of Liverpool, and Mr. Benjamin Webster 
are each anxious to secure it. 








SCIENCE. 





M. Faupet has submitted a note to the French Academy 
describing the discovery of fossil human bones in the glacial 
drift of the valley of the Rhine, at Eguisheim, near Colmar, in 
Alsace, in juxtaposition with the bones of various extinct mammals 
of the quaternary period. The human bones consist of a frontal 
and right parietal, both nearly entire, and capable of being fitted 
together, showing them to have belonged to the same skull. They 
adhere to the tongue, and present the same white colour as the 
bones of the animals, having apparently undergone identical altera- 
tions in texture and composition. Their development and the 
marked ossification of the sutures show them to have belonged to 
an adult of probably middle stature. The parietal presented nothing 
particular except that a portion of its anterior superior margin, 
with the corresponding coronal suture, had been broken off and 
remained firmly attached to the frontal. The latter was of medium 
size and generally normal outline, presenting, however, prominent 
superciliary ridges and very large frontal sinuses. This projection 
of the lower part of the forehead has the effect of making the 
frontal region appear more dgpressed than is really the case. Upon 
uniting the two bones, the general form of the head, as well as 
could be judged from such incomplete materials, appears to be 
elongated, presenting a laterally-flattened—dolichocephalic type. 
It thus appears that man dwelt in Alsace at the epoch of the depo- 
sition of the drift, and was the cotemporary of the great extinct 
mammalia of the quaternary epoch. M. Chevreul insisted upon 
the great importance of submitting the bones to the action of hydro- 
chloric acid to determine their age, and not trusting to their 
external appearance as an index of the amount of organic matter 
contained in them, bones very similar in appearance yielding very 
different results when placed in acid. 

According to Sir John Bowring, more than 30,000 words have 
been added to our recognised vocabulary since the appearance of 
Johnson’s Dictionary. It may safely be said that fer one ancient 
word which has been lost twenty modern words have been found. 
There are two processes constantly going on in the world—the dis- 
appearance of ancient idioms, and the fusion of many languages into 
one. We must seek antiquity in popular and unwritten dialects, 
We owe some of the most useful words in the language to the 
authority of Jeremy Bentham—words now generally employed and 
introduced into Acts of Parliament—as international, codify, 
maximize, minimize, and many others. It may be said in general 
that more than four-fifths of the English tongue are traceable to a 
Gothic or Anglo-Saxon source. In our Lord’s Prayer of 69 words 
64 are Anglo-Saxon. In a passage from Swift of 88 words 78 
were Anglo-Saxon. In one from Dr. Johnson of 87 words 66 were 
Anglo-Saxon. The English language, planted as it is in every 
region of the earth, and forming the adopted speech of several of 
the most prosperous and progressive nations, and possessing 
in every department of literature such noble, and still augmenting 
treasures, bids fair to be among the most durable of existing 
languages. In addition to its wide diffusion it possesses an element 
of vitality in its plastic character, its readiness to welcome whatever 
is likely to strengthen its efficiency. 

At a meeting of the council of the Aéronautical Society, it was 
resolved that sub-committees should be chosen for the investigation 
of the following subjects :—1. The best method of causing a balloon 
to ascend and descend either by mechanical or chemical aids, so as 
to economize the use of gas and ballast. 2. To consider the law 
of resistance of inclined surfaces moving in elastic and non-elastic 
fluids, as air and water, and the result of force obtained at right 
angles to the direction of motion. Experiment has shown that as 
the velocity is increased and the angle of inclination diminished, 
the centre of effort of the plane approaches forward until nearly 
the whole effect of reaction or support is transferred to the front 
edge. It therefore follows that in very acute angles with the line 
of motion, a given extent of reacting surface at high velocities will 
be most effective if disposed in a narrow plane extended trans- 
versely to its direction. An investigation of this principle will 
determine the best ratio of surface to speed in the long and narrow 
wings of birds of extended flight, in the blades of marine propellers, 
and in the sails of vessels for sailing near the wind. 











Various Roman remains, consisting of 300 Roman coins, three 


steelyards, a short sword with carved bone handle, a knife with 
bone handle, bone and bronze bodkins and pins, fragments of the 
fine red, glazed, and other varieties of pottery, and a hand-mill 
denoting a considerable Roman settlement, have recently been 
discovered at Market Overton, which have had the effect of 
reviving the discussion of its claims to be considered the site of 
the Margiduriwm, or the sixth Iter of Antoninus, usually fixed at 
Willoughby, or at East Bridgeford. 

M. J. A. Villemin has presented a memoir to the French 
Academy confirming a former communication in 1865 on the com- 
municability of tuberculosis by inoculation. M. Villemin declares 
phthisis to be a specific disease propagated by a specific virus like 
glanders, syphilis, small-pox, typhus fever, &c., and that, like these 
diseases, it attacks but a limited number of zoological species. The 
belief in the general liability of animals to its attacks is an error 
induced by the fact that certain anatomical lesions have a great 
resemblance to tubercle, but these pseudo-tubercles are in reality 
caused by the presence of parasites in the organs. Besides man, 
only the monkey, cow, and rabbit can be said to offer incontestible 
examples of tubercle. Of twenty-two rabbits inoculated with 
tubercle taken from the human subject only two escaped tubercu- 
losis. A rabbit inoculated with tubercle from the cow died at the 
end of two months of acute and general phthisis. Three rabbits, 
inoculated from another rabbit, presented in a short time all the 
symptoms of acute phthisis. The lungs of one which died at the 
end of two months scarcely contained a portion of healthy tissue. 
Two guinea pigs, inoculated from man, died, the one in two months, 
the other in three, abundantly tuberculated. Of four dogs inocu- 
lated from man, one only, after five months, presented slight traces 
of tubercle in one lung. Of four cats, one presented doubtful 
results; another a few ulations in the lungs. From these 
experiments it appears difficult to produce tuberculosis in the - 
carnivora. Of four sheep inoculated, three have been killed and 
examined without presenting any true tubercle. The fourth lives 
apparently healthy. The same results followed inoculation in the 
goat. A cock and pigeon inoculated from man never displayed any 
symptoms of the disease. Two rabbits had softened tubercle mixed 
with water injected into the trachea ; one became tuberculous, Two 
rabbits were inoculated with the caseous matter expressed from the 
tubercle developed at the point of inoculation in another rabbit ; 
both presented at the expiration of four or five months an abundant 
crop of tubercles. Ten days after inoculation a rabbit had already 
one granulation in one lung. 

A young female gorilla is now on board the French frigate 
Zenobia, in the Gaboon river, and great hopes are entertained of 
bringing it to France alive. The negro from whom it was pur- 
chased stated that the mother when shot was ina palm-tree feeding 
on the fruit—the tree being of the species from which the palm- 
oil of commerce is made. The infant gorilla is always carried sus- 

nded from the neck of the mother in the most facile position fur 
taking the breast, and the little animal on board the frigate always 
assumes this position if left free to do so by the person carrying if, 
and cries at being detached. It readily eats bread, of which is 
seems very fond, preferring it to fruits. It rolls itself up ina 
flannel-vest left in its way by the sailors, but speedily abandons 
and forgets it. 

According to the recent researches of Stas on the law of chemical 
proportions, and on atomic weights and their mutual relations, 
published in the memoirs of the Royal Academy of Belgium— 
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M. Stas’s experiments negative the hypothesis of Prout as to the 
simplicity of the relations of weight which exist between the 
combining proportions of bodies. M. Dumas, whilst believing 
Prout’s law to be the expression of a philosophic truth, considers 
it to be a limited law, analagous with those of Mariotte and Gay- 
Lussac. Prout’s law not being verified by exact experiment ; are 
we to continue the practice in our chemical treatises of representing 
atomic weights by whole numbers, or whole numbers followed by 
simple fractions? Although, in ordinary calculations the use of 
these numbers may be conveniently continued, when the end in 
view is to teach what is the reality of natural phenomena, it is 
not allowable to substitute error for truth. 

All those who have followed the progress of spectrum research, 
are aware that a shadow has hitherto rested on the luminous con- 
clusions so marvellously furnished by it on the constituents—the 
exact elementary substances—of which the most distant stars 
consist. It is true that spectrum analysis enables us to detect 


| infinitesimal quantities of bodies altogether undiscoverable by the 


former appliances and efforts of the chemist ; but when a ed to 
the purposes of astronomy, we were met by this diffi ty—the 
impossibility of determining whether the dark lines in the 


of a heavenly body properly belonged to the light emitted by that 
body, or were an Y dect produced of the ray 


in the pas 
through our own atmosphere, A. comication hs 
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remove this difficulty. M. Jansen has proved, b conclusive 
experiments, that a large portion of the lines of the solar spectrum 
are terrestrial, and uced by watery vapour. On ascending the 
Faulhorn, he Preand these dark lines diminish in intensity in er 
portion to his height above the sea ; and when the light of fire- 
wood, which gives a continuous spectrum, was transmitted through 
several miles of air in contact with Lake Geneva, and therefore 
saturated with watery vapour, all the lines of the solar spectrum 
were produced. Also with a given altitude of the sun above the 
horizon, the higher the dew-point, the more distinct the dark lines 

roduced in the spectrum, scarcely any being visible on very dry 

ays. These results were further verified by transmitting the light 
of sixteen gas-burners through a long tube, producing a continuous 
spectrum. The tube was then filled with the vapour of steam, 
when nearly all the dark lines were visible, and a spectrum pro- 
duced very similar to that formed by sunlight when the sun is near 
the horizon. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


—_—__—— 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Frimpay Morninc. 


Tue success of the new Russian loan has not as yet brought 
any further foreign demands before the English public, but it 
is pretty evident that whatever delay may take place, it resolves 
itself simply into a question of time. However eager commis- 
sionaires of Turkish, Austrian, Brazilian, or other issues of 
bonds, may be to bring the matter to a speedy conclusion, a 
certain interval is sure to elapse before the operation is in full 
shape for public subscription. Suppose, for example, that the 
contractors of a loan take it as usual @ forfait, at say 86, 
which means that they undertake to provide the whole of the 
money at that price, it of course becomes a serious question 
upon what terms they will allow coadjutors to come in. In 
the case of a five-million loan—not an extravagant one in these 
days—the contractors would be bound to find £4,300,000, and 
as hardly any firm in the world could do this without assist- 
ance, negotiations with other parties likely to join in the affair 
are almost inevitable. It is true that in many instances the 
takers of the loan calculate upon receiving such public support 
that they really incur no risk; still, it is not always prudent to 
rely upon this expectation. The public, from caprice, and 
perhaps upon more tangible grounds, may refuse to subscribe, 
and the adventurous firm which has taken the whole affair may 
find themselves left with it entirely in their hands. The more 
prudent course, and one that is often followed, is to divide the 
risk even at the loss of dividing the commission. A similar 
plan is adopted as that of the insurance companies. When 
one of the latter have given a policy for a country gentleman’s 
mansion, or a merchant's warehouse, for £50,000 or £100,000, 
they immediately re-insure with other offices a portion of the 
risk, sacrificing, of course, a corresponding amount of profit. 
Hence the delay which frequently occurs in introducing a new 
foreign loan after the success of one or two others. If in these 
matters the question of re-insurance was reduced to the prin- 
ciples of mathematical science, the question could be decided in 
five minutes. As it is, there is an incessant amount of bar- 
gaining, haggling about a half or one per cent., frequent inter- 
views, discussions that would be interminable only that men of 
business know the value of time, and at last some arrangement 
is made. The prospectus is drafted, printed, and advertised, 
and the public are invited to subscribe to a first-rate invest- 
ment, positively the last of its class, and destined to rehabili- 
tate the fortunes of the country on whose security it is brought 
forward. 

Pending the receipt of fresh proposals from foreign countries, 
our own colonies are determined not to be the last in the field. 
Several small loans have recently been successfully negotiated, 
and the public have shown a decided inclination to take up 
these and similar securities. On the whole, this is an en- 
couraging feature. The colonies are far from approaching that 
pitch of extravagance when every available sum that can be 
raised is destined to be swallowed up in the bottomless pit of 
wasteful military expenditure. The amounts that they borrow 
are, on the other hand, devoted to reproductive works, railways, 
canals, roads, and other internal improvements, and hence the 
money is legitimately spent, both to the advantage of the giver 
and receiver. Of course, this idea does not find favour in 
some quarters, for the excellent reason that the intermediaries 
get less profit than when dealing with a foreign “ concession.” 
The Colonial Governments have adopted the wise principle of 
receiving tenders openly and publicly, and of disposing of their 
stock fairly to the highest bidder. Much dissatisfaction has 
doubtless been caused by this straightforward mode of dealin 


The chances of jobbing in premiums, and intriguing for i 











allotments, have been summarily knocked on the head, and the 
speculators are proportionately indignant. What makes the 
case the more exasperating is, that they have nothing to say 
against it. In an open loan complaints might with more or 
less justice be urged against an unfair allotment—and for that 
matter they always are—together with wholesale charges of 
favouritism, and so forth. When, however, a loan is taken by 
public tender, all these complaints are at an end. The highest 
bidder has it, and suspicion, complaint, and resentment are 
equally out of court. 

It is creditable to the British public, and also significant, 
that on the whole they seek these securities for permanent and 
not for speculative investment, and that the capital required is 
thus often subscribed many times over. On these occasions, 
when the tenders are opened for, say, a Victoria Railway Loan, 
the persons present are of the best class of city traders. The 
parlour of the London and Westminster Bank has seen many 
such gatherings, and in each case the room has been almost 
exclusively filled by respectable stockbrokers acting for invest- 
ing clients, solicitors present for the same purpose, merchants 
and bankers of high position, and almost none of the small fry 
of speculators who delight to dabble in premiums. If we were 
to say that the subscribers on these occasions were indifferent 
to profit it would be a palpable absurdity. Men do not pass 
their lives in the city, or invest their funds without expecting 
some sort of return. The question is whether they get it 
legitimately or not. A small speculator, for example, has no 
scruple about subscribing to a Venezuelan loan, brought out at 
a premium, and selling his stock which he is pretty certain is 
worthless to somebody else at a profit. He nets his gain, and 
cares nothing further. On the other hand, a subscriber to an 
open loan like that introduced by the Colonial Governments, 
nine times out of ten holds his bonds as a permanent invest- 
ment, and is affected by a rise or fall in the quoted price, solely 
by the apparent increase or decrease in the temporary value of 
his capital. 

It is singular to note, that while subscriptions pour in almost 
too rapidly to any new investments of a certain class that may 
be offered, the old are entirely out of favour. Consols are 
steadily declining, although the purchases of the Bank of 
England cause at times a momentary, but only a momentary, 
rise. As regards foreign bonds only a languid interest is shown, 
and even Russian descriptions have deteriorated rather than 
benefited by the success of the new loan. Turning to Spanish 
Passive, Greek, and the too long catalogue of mere speculative 
securities, the tendency is unmistakably adverse. Railway 
stocks are hardly better thought of, although they at least rest 
upon some substantial security. The fact is, however, that 
the public are as yet unable to get over the revelations of the 
Great Eastern, London, Chatham, and Dover, and North British 
Companies. Everybody at one time of his life has been 
acquainted with a person who always had something to hide, 
and was engaged in all sorts of little dark transactions, which he 
studiously strove to keep secret, but which were sure to become 
ultimately known. Characters of this sort are not looked upon 
with respect, and railway companies have jast now incurred a 
similar odium. Nobody seems to know what the next day 
may bring forth. Perhaps it may turn out to be an over-issue 
of debentures, or an immense liability on Lloyds’ bonds, or any 
damaging circumstance of the sort. The suspicion is almost 
invariably unjust, but it is felt nevertheless, and its importance 
will be more proved as the close of the year approaches. 

Why consols should be discredited is less easily explained. 
The Fenian troubles afford, at first sight, the simplest reason. 
In a direct point of view the explanation is wrong, since it can 
hardly be thought that the holders of the British funds would 
be tempted to sell on the fear that their security would be 
materially weakened by a rebellion in Ireland. Indirectly, 
however, the Fenian movement, has no doubt had its effect. The 
Irish banks have been compelled to strengthen their reserves, 
and in order to do so have probably been selling their Govern- 
ment securities. The explanation is simple, and we may add, 
but remotely in accord with the exaggerated apprehensions of 
political evils which of late have been so copiously reproduced. 








A Prospectus has been issued of the Liquid Meter Company, with a 
capital of £100,000 (£20,000 to be first raised) in shares of £10, to 
introduce a patent liquid meter, especially adapted for the accurate 
measurement of water. The undertaking is started in connexion with 
the Gas Meter Company, established some time back. 


The traffic returns of the different railways show some fluctuation. 
In the case of the Metropolitan and the London and North-Western 
there is an increase—in the former'to the extent of £1,366, and in 
the latter to the extent of £2,747. The Midland retarn, on the other 
hand, exhibits a decrease of £2,288, , 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


M. GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS* 


M. Guizor published the first series of his “ Meditations” two 
years and a half ago, wherein he discussed the essence of Chris- 
tianity, the natural problems to which it is the answer, the funda- 
mental dogmas by which it solves those problems, and the 
supernatural facts on which such dogmas repose. He promised at 
that time three more series, the first, of meditations on the history 
of the atan satgion, the primary causes of its foundation, the 
portion of it which has always existed throughout its different ages 
in spite of great changes and vicissitudes, the Reformation crisis of 
the sixteenth century, and the various anti-Christian attacks it has 
been subjected to and has surmounted. The third series was to be 
on the actual state of Christianity, in which the distinctive errors of 
materialism, pantheism, scepticism, and a long et-cetera clause 
would be pointed out. The fourth series, to close the list, was to 
show the future destiny of the Christian religion, and to indicate 
the course by which it is to conquer and sway morally the earth on 
which we live. Like many other writers of a series of books, 
M. Guizot has seen fit to alter the proposed order of his medita- 
tions, and seeing that the actual state of Christianity is a matter 
of much more pressing and present moment than its early or more 
recent history, he gives the world the third series in place of the 
second. We are glad to accept his change of plan. 

The treatment which can be accorded to four such subjects as 
Rationalism, Positivism, Pantheism, and Materialism, in a hundred 
octavo pages of large type, is naturally of the most curt and 
sketchy character. Indeed, M. Guizot does not profess to examine 
their various pretensions and tenets in a thorough and scientific 
manner, and it is quite as well that he does not make such pro- 
fession, What he says is sufficiently lucid in itself, and he makes 
from time to time a palpable hit ; but to endeavour to deal with 
subjects of such magnitude in so small a compass reminds a reader 
of the old clergyman’s advice to a candidate for Orders—* Don’t 
put all you know into your first sermon.” In common with most 
thinking men, and in common also with Dr. Cumming, M. Guizot 
believes that some very great crisis is near at hand ; but he does 
not make it to be a material crisis. It is in men’s opinions that the 
wara and rumours of wars which herald the approaching convulsion 
are to be detected. Sublime truths are intrinsically blended with 
ideas essentially false and perverse. A noble work of progress, 
and a hideous work of destruction, are going on simultaneously in 
men’s opinion and in society. Humanity never so floated between 
heaven and the abyss, whatever that may precisely mean. The 
crisis in which the civilized world is plunged is infinitely more 
serious than our fathers predicted it would be, more so than even 
we believe it ourselves to be. So says M. Guizot ; and so large 
numbers of men say, although some few of them are philosophical 
enough to wonder whether men of all ages have not thought the 
same thing, or something like it, of their own special age. When 
an object is very near the eye, it is not always easy to say whether 
the magnitude of the angle it subtends there is due to the nearness 
of the object only, or to its actual size. 

Two hundred pages, more than the half of M. Guizot’s book, are 
occupied by a review of the awakening of Christianity in France 
in the nineteenth century. Commencing with the pet new religion 
of 1797, Theophilanthropism, of which Talleyrand remarked to its 
inventor, “I have but one remark to make ; Jesus Christ, to found 
His religion, suffered Himself to be crucified, and He rose again : 
you should try to do as much,” the reader is carried steadily over 
ground well known in many parts to the student of modern France 
in this aspect, as when De la Mennais, Lacordaire, and the A venir 
come upon the scene. The praiseworthy attitude of what may be 
called the Catholic Liberal party in France, all through the political 
struggles and factious plottings of the third decade of the century, 
receives a more frank recognition from M. Guizot than many men 
of his way of thinking in religious matters would accord to it. 
MM. de Montalembert, Lacordaire, Charles Lenormant, and one 
or two others—for the number is soon counted through—devoted 
themselves during that period to a work which required them to 
be men of courage as well as of faith. They sought to shake 
Catholicism loose from the trammels which bound it up as one 
with Absolutism, that is to say, which rendered its influence upon 
liberal-minded France a mere mockery of a name, without the 
slightest shadow of substance. Politically averse to the old 
régime, they were determined not to lose with its evil traditions 
the Catholicism which had been bound up with it, and so they 
had to combine the heterogeneous and apparently antagonistic 
tasks of defending the Catholic religion and forwarding the 
progress of complete political liberalism. The efforts of the 
small: band that adopted this difficult line may be studied 
with advantage by those who are preparing for a struggle of not 
very dissimilar character in England; for the French Catholic 
clergy found themselves, after 1830, in the position to which the 
course of events is supposed to be dragging the English Church— 
that is to say, they could no longer count on the support of Govern- 
ment, while they were equally free'from fear of violence or opposition 
on its part. Left to themselves, they felt that credit with the 

authorities, and all the nameless power that close connection with 
the sovereign authority gives, must be replaced by influence with 





* Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity, and on the Attacks which are 
now being made upon it, Translated under the Superintendenee of the Author, 
London : Murray. 





the country. It was at this period that the impetuous liberalism 
of M. de Montalembert far pea the timorous counsels of the 
major part of the priests and bishops ; but here a professor, and 
there an abbé or two, gave valuable aid to the impulse he had set 
in motion, and hence one great branch of the “awakening” of 
which M. Guizot writes. The other branch naturally is due to the 
growing oe and life of the Protestant Church of France 
and here M. Guizot seems to deal with a matter of less imperi 
magnitude than the other, though perhaps it is only less in 
seeming, and it is of course that which more commends itself to 
the author. The burst of pious men that came forth from Geneva, 
and placed themselves as local pastors here and there in France, 
no doubt had much to do with the awakening ; and M. Adolfe 
Monod, with others of that family and of his views, gave popularity 
to the Protestant movement in the great centre of French existence, 
the city of Paris. Romanists and Protestants alike felt the influence 
of a vast reaction against the impiety of the eighteenth century. 
Such are the themes of the opening of M. Guizot’s book, which 
he sums up by charging the enemies of Christianity with puerile 
presumptuousness in refusing to see the energy and the progress of 
the awakening of Christianity, while he warns Christians not to be 
blind to the ardour and effects of the anti-Christian demonstra- 
tion now in active progress. 

M. Guizot witnessed the birth of the Spiritualistic school of the 
nineteenth century, and he has watched its career. It sprang from 
the natural reaction against the sensualism of the eighteenth century, 
which still reigned in France in the commencement of the present 
century, under the name of Materialism, M. Royer-Collard has 
the credit of bringing back the spiritualistic doctrines of two 
hundred years ago, walking in the steps of the great Scotch philo- 
sophers of times more near his own. This sabtal token the observa- 
tion of facts as their point of departure and constant guide in the 
study of man, having decided in the affirmative the question, “ Are 
there in man and in the intellectual world fagts capable of being 
seized, classified, generalized, as in man and the material world ?” 
The error of the school is that it has not seen ali that the facts 
observed have to reveal respecting the great natural problems 
which must and do occur to the mind of man, and that it has so 
entirely devoted itself to working out all questions by way of 
scientific process, that it has come to reject everything which rests 
on a less certain foundation than the unerring inductions of science. 
It is an improvement upon sensualism, because it recognises that 
there are existent in the mind of man certain universal and neces- 
sary principles which do not owe their presence or their origin to 
the sensations produced by the external world ; but the errors 
pointed out above have naturally led to Rationalism. 

With Rationalism M. Guizot deals somewhat trenchantly. He 
denies that there are such persons as those respectively styled the 
Heart and the Reason. To say that there are, is not to enunciate 
a real fact, but only to attempt a psychological anatomy. Man has 
no right to say, “ My reason comprehends not the reasons of my 
heart,” he ought instead to say, “I comprehend not myself.” 
Rationalism, by the confession of its chief apostles, is not com- 
pletely satisfactory. Mr. Lecky himself, who uses the word 
however with a rather unconventional breadth of meaning, is driven 
to meditate upon the fact that although reason has pulled down all 
manner of old superstitions, and rid us of witchcraft and kindred 
bugbears, we have to look in vain under the new régime for those 
delightful instances of self-sacrifice, sacrifice of all material and 
intellectual interests, which men under the old régime achieved at 
the call of something they knew not what, and their reason told 
them not what; and equally we look in vain for that perfect 
realization of an unseen reward to which men thus influenced 
attained. M. Edmond Scherer, too, a most eminent representative 
of Rationalism, asks, in fear of the process he has set in motion, 
‘“‘ When Christianity is rendered translucent to man’s mind, con- 
formable to man’s reason and man’s moral appreciation of things, 
does it still possess any great virtue? Does it not very much 
resemble Deism, and is it not equally lean and sterile?” And 
M. Sainte-Beuve is obliged to content himself with saying per- 
plexedly, “the heart has its reasons, which the reason compre ends 
not.” M. Guizot’s ideas of the errors of Rationalism, which lead to 
this unsatisfactory result, are sufficiently precise. In the first place, 
in recognising reason as the whole of man viewed from a scientific 
stand-point, it has mutilated man, and left out of account man 
essential constituent elements and facts of human nature, of whi 
it ignores the import. And secondly, less evidently a certain error, 
it extends the pretensions of human science beyond its rights, 
beyond its legitimate limits. Grant that this is an error, it is a 
radical and permanent error of the school of Rationalists, 

Positivism is an enemy of Christianity resident in an opposite 
pole from Rationalism. All religion and all metaphysics it writes 
down at once chimerical and vain sciences. There is no science, it 
asserts, but the science of the physical world. M. Comte’s views 
are too well known to need any exposition here. M. Guizot makes, 
of course, great war upon the fundamental weakness of M. Comte’s 
exposition of his system, which declares that the “ theological 
state” of the mind was a pure invention of the early men of the 
world, a mere temporary device excogitated by themselves, in order 
that under its influence they might be able to think out truth, and 
thus arrive at the “ positive state.” In other words, man put him- 
self in a false and foolish position, that he might thence arrive at the 
wise and the true. 

In a similar manner, sketchily but not weakly, M. Guizot rans 
in successive meditations through Pantheism, Materialism, Scep- 


| ticism, and, in ene group, Impiety, Recklessness, and Perplexity. 
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hief thought that strikes an attentive reader is this: 
by nape ray be so simply and so shortly shown to be 
weak or wicked, how is it that men of most exalted intellect and 
most pure morality are captivated by some of them and led away ? 
The contra is proved too easily ; the pro may havea good deal more 
to say for itself. Not that we join issue with M. Guizot's general eon- 
clusions, but we cannot regard these Meditations of his as in any 
way a complete destruction of any one of the systems he passes in 
review. And no answer is often better than an incomplete one. 








WILLIAM HOGARTH.* 


Ir is almost unnecessary to say that this is a reprint of Mr. 
Sala’s papers on Hogarth, which originally appeared in the Cornhill 
Magazine. They are amongst the most discursive productions of 
this most discursive writer ; and although they may doubtless be 
read with pleasure by those who are admirers of his peculiar style, 
we cannot say that they contribute materially either to a knowledge 
of the life, or to a critical estimate of the powers of Hogarth. 
Mr. Sala, indeed, complains that he had neither the space nor the 
time to write a complete biography, or to do justice to the works 
of his hero. He would have “ liked to possess an empire,” and he 
had “ but a little Elba of Essay.” He revels in “ dreams of a vast 
edition, a big book that you might knock down an enemy with.” 
He demands that some gentleman whom he addresses as “ thou 
Barmecidean cook,” should send him up “ an elephantine Hogarth 


full of plates, line for line, touch for touch, tint for tint, of the | 


master’s handling,” and upon this conceit he discourses pleasantly 
enough for three or four pages. But one can scarcely help asking 
why, if he felt himself so much straitened for room in the poor 
318 pages at his command, he occupied so many of them with 
mere digressions into empty space, with vague speculations upon 
what might, could, would, or should have happened, with accounts 
of contemporary events in which Hogarth had no concern, 
and with the enumeration in his usual auctioneer’s catalogue style 
of all the things which Hogarth might or might not have seen, or 
by which he might or might not have been influenced. Ever since 
Mr. Forster wrote his admirable life of Goldsmith, it has been the 
fashion to take the subject of a biography as a mere peg on which 
to hang rambling disquisitions about his “ times,” or “ graphic” 
descriptions of the occurrences or manners of his period. It was 
impossible to deal satisfactorily with Goldsmith, without noticing 
his contemporaries, or discussing the character of the age in which 
he lived, for this simple reason, that Goldsmith was one of a 
remarkable group of men with whom he was closely connected, by 
whom he was largely influenced, and who, in their turn, had 
become very much what they were in consequence of the kind 
of society in which they moved. But when a man is not thus 
peculiarly situated—when he is not, except in the vaguest possible 
way, connected with his times—there is neither necessity nor 
justification for swelling what is called his “life” by a 
host of details which throw no light upon it, although they 
may serve to show his biographer’s erudition, and may afford 
an opportunity for fine writing of the kind which he may happen 
to be most addicted. A very cursory examination of the two 


first chapters of Mr. Sala’s present book will be sufficient to indi- | 


cate the manner in which he treats his subject. They embrace, | combine in a high degree those merits which appeal most strongly 





Mechlin lace. Carlovingian periwigs, the Ramillies’ wig is imminent. 
Elkanah Settles, greater city poets are to sing the praise of city 
custards. Claude du Val and Colonel Jack, greater thieves will swing 
in the greater reign that is to come. And wake up, little boy 
Hogarth, for William the Dutchman has broken his collar-bone, and 
lies sick to death at Kensington. The seventeenth century is gone 
and passed. In 1703 William dies, and the Princess of Denmark 
reigns in his stead. Up, little boy Hogarth! grow stout and tall— 
you have to be bound ’prentice and learn the mystery of the cross- 
hatch and the double cypher. Up, baby Hogarth, there is glorious 
work for you to do!” 


We are the more sorry that Mr. Sala should have wasted the 
space at his command by yielding to his fatal, and, we fear, in- 
curable habit of discoursing de omnibus rebus et quibusdam altis, 
because he often writes well both about Hogarth and his works. He 
has evidently a hearty sympathy with the sturdy, honest, hard-work- 
ing, and kindly man, whose life he has in hand ; and although there 
is no great depth in his criticisms of Hogarth’s pictures, he has 
evidently studied them closely, and he describes them in a very 
effective and frequently in a very felicitous manner. There is cer- 
tainly one apology which may be made—that, apart from the produc- 
tion of his immortal works, Hogarth’s life is so uneventful that itis 
difficult to find in it the materials for biography. It is a story 
of continuous, unobtrusive labour, broken by few incidents extra- 
neous to the painting-room ; and of these hardly any can be said 
to bear a remarkable character. He never became a Court 
favourite, nor mixed much in polite society, nor took part in the 
political struggles of his age. He was absorbed in his art, and 
never turned aside from it. He was born on the 10th of November, 
1697, in Ship-court, Old Bailey, where his father was a school- 
master, and must have been apprenticed te Mr. Gamble, the gold- 
smith, about 1713. With this tradesman he remained the regular 
seven years, learning and practising the art and mystery of engraving 
salvers and tankards. He was, no doubt, at the same time studying 
drawing, for in the very year that he was out of his apprenticeship 
we have from him four drawings in Indian ink of the characters 
in Button’s coffee-house. In 1721 appeared an etching of “The 
South Sea, an allegory.” He then turned his attention to the 
illustration of books, and for some years he was known chiefly, if 


' not entirely, as anengraver. About 1727, however, he became known 


as a painter in oils, and for some time afterwards he worked partly as 


| an assistant to Sir Joseph Thornhill, the king’s sergeant-painter, and 


partly at the production of portraits. He seems to have felt his way 
very gradually as he gained confidence in his powers, nor was it until 
after his marriage in 1729 that he produced the first of those series 
of pictures upon which his fame depends, The “ Harlot’s Progress ” 
took the town by storm. Twelve hundred copies of the first 
impression were sold; the work was pirated in all directions, 
but the reputation and the fortune of the artist were made. 
From that time until his death in 1764, his career was one 
of unbroken popularity and prosperity. He produced in 
rapid succession a series of masterpieces, upon which it is 
impossible for us, in the space at our disposal, even to glance, 
Nor is it necessary ; for, whatever their purely technical merits, 
the pictures of Hogarth are probably better known to, and more 


_ thoroughly appreciated by, Englishmen than those of any other 


amongst other things, a defence of the “costumiers and bric a brac | 


shopkeepers and inventory takers’ attributes in biography ;” a 
notice of Hone, and another of George Cruikshank, founded on 
the fact of the former having had his shop in the same court in 
which Hogarth’s father—a schoolmaster—lived ; some ingenious 
speculations on the probable character of the said father’s pupils ; 
several pages about the incidents of the three last years of the 
seventeenth century ; an elaborate demonstration that the character 
of “ little boy Hogarth,” as he is very affectedly called, could not 
have been materially affected by the great events of the early years 
of Queen Anne’s reign ; more speculation on the source from which 
the apprentice fee of the youngster was defrayed when he entered 
the shop of Mr. Gamble, the goldsmith ; and some very clever 
sketches of the condition, manners, and mode of life of London 
tradesmen a couple of hundred years ago, and of the state, both 
omg and present, of the neighbourhood of Leicester-fields, where 

r. Gamble carried on business. The result is that about seventy 
pages of the 318 at Mr. Sala’s disposal are gone before the expira- 
tion of Hogarth’s apprentice-life ; and that, at the end of book, 
nineteen of not the least interesting or important years of the 
painter's life have to be hurried over in twenty pages. Of course, 
we may be told that the matter to which we object tends to “ illus- 
trate” the painter’s life; but it is absurd to say that anything 
but Mr. Sala’s acquaintance with the back slums of history, or 
with its millinery and tailoring, are “ illustrated” by an account 


of the breaking up of Alsatia, or by a passage like the 
following :— 


“The three last years of century seventeen glide away from me. 
Plamed hats, ye are henceforth to be cocked. Swords, ye shall be 
worn diagonally, not horizontally. Puffed sleeves, ye must give place 
to ruffles. Knickerbocker breeches, with rosettes at the knees, ye 
must be superseded by smalls and rolled stockings. Shoe-bows, the 
era of buckles is coming. Justaucorps, flapped waistcoats will drive 
you from the field. Falling bands, your rivals are to be cravats of 





* William Hogarth, Painter, Engraver, and Philosopher. Essays on the Man, 


the Work, and the Time. By George A us Sala, With Illustrations, : 
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artist. It is not indeed wonderful that it should be so ; for they 
to our natural susceptibility. They have humour both broad and 
subtle ; although they often contain coarse passages, they are also, 
so far as the female personages are concerned, full of beauty ; and 
then they are pervaded by an honest and earnest moral purpose in 
which we can all sympathize. His works have often been called 
lay sermons, and so they are; but they are sermons of very 
unusual eloquence and power, and with none of the dreariness 
and narrowness which usually characterize pulpit oratory. 

As we have already said, there is little or nothing to be said 
about the incidents of Hogarth’s life, but as we turn over Mr. Sala’s 
pages we find two or three anecdotes which are amusing enough to 
warrant our extracting them. Every one knows the celebrated 
“March to Finchley.” The Guards are therein represented as 
marching out of London on their way to Scotland in the year 
1745, in a most drunken and disorderly manner :— 


“It is well known that Hogarth intended to dedicate the engraving 
to King George II., and a proof before letters was consequently 
taken to St. James’s to be submitted to the descendant of Odin and 
Wig. A British nobleman was good enough to bring this work of 
art for the inspection of the Dake of Cumberland’s august papa. 
The following dialogue is said to have taken place on the occa- 
sion :— 

“ Descendant of Odin and Wig.—‘ Who is dis Hogart ?’ 

“ British Nobleman.—‘ May it please your Majesty, a painter.’ 

“D. of C.’s august papa.— Bah! I do hate bainting and boetry 
doo. Dos dis vellow mean to laugh at my garts ?’ 

“British Nobleman (modestly, and yet with a complacent con- 
sciousness that he is saying a neat thing).—‘ The piece, my liege, 
must undoubtedly be considered as a burlesque.’ 

“‘ Descendant of Odin and Wig.—‘ Was sagst Du? A bainter pur- 
lesque mein zoldiers! He teserves to be bicketed for his inzolence! 
Dake de drompery out of my ziht.’ (Exit the D. of ©.’s august 
papa in a huff. The British nobleman returns crestfallen to Leicester- 
fields, and, telling Hogarth of the ill-success of his mission, asks him 
to dinner that very evening to make amends.) 

“To make himself amends, sturdy William Hogarth sat down to 
his yet unlettered plate, and with farious graver proceeded to dedicate 
the ‘March to Finchley’ to ‘His Majesty the King of Prassia, an 
Encourager of Arts and Sciences,’ adding a big note of admiration 
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(sarcastic dog!) and a tremendous flourish. I don’t know what 
notice, if any, the flute-playing friend of the devout Voltaire, and the 
* Protestant Hero’ of English evangelical circles, took of this dedica- 
tion; but I am afraid that his papa, Mr. Carlyle’s Friedrich Wilhelm, 
would have marked his sense of the ‘ bainter’s’ familiarity, not only 
by subjecting him to the punishment of the picket, but by bela- 
poarins him with his beloved cane, could he have got William to 
otedam. 


Between Hogarth and Garrick there was a deep and sincere 
friendship, and they frequently figure together in the gossip of the 


period. 


* Among the Hogarth anecdotes, few are so well known as that 
giving Garrick the credit for having sat for a posthumous portrait of 
Fielding, and by his extraordinary powers of facial mimicry, ‘ making- 
up’ a capital model of his deceased friend. If this be true, Garrick 
must have surpassed, as a mime, that famous harlequin who used to 
imitate a man eating fruit, and from whose mere gestures and 
grimaces, you could at once tell the fruit he was pretending to eat ; 
now he was pulling currants from the stalk, now sucking an orange, 
now biting an unripe pear, now swallowing a cherry, and now ex- 
hausting a gooseberry. Then there is the account of Garrick 
sitting to Hogarth for his own picture, and mischieviously giving 
80 many varied casts of expression to his countenance, that the 
painter at last threw down his brush in a pet, and declared he could 
do no more, unconsciously imitating the Irish swineherd, who de- 
clared that he had counted all his porcine charge save one little 
pig; but that he ‘jumped about so that he couldn’t count him.’ A better 
authenticated story than any of these is the relation of a trifling un- 
pleasantness between Hogarth and Garrick, about the latter’s portrait, 
for which he had given W. H. several sittings. David declared that the 
picture wasn’t like him—perhaps he didn’t think it handsome enough. 
Then they fell out about the price, and finally Hogarth drew his 
brush across the face, and turned the picture to the wall of his 
studio. Long years afterwards, the widow Hogarth sent the picture 
as a gift to the widow Garrick.” 








SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE.* 


THERE was a controversy some years ago between two well- 
known periodicals upon the subject of Lord Lytton’s novels ; one 
declaring its preference for his earlier, the other for his later, works. 
However this may be, there can be no doubt that Mr. Lever’s pro- 
ductions are susceptible of a similar dispute ; for, whilst they are 
all more or less based upon a similar plan of fiction, their diction, 
their colouring, their construction have undergone from the first a 
gradual but marked modification. This, even to a careless observer, 
was sufficiently apparent in “ Tony Butler,” and in the story now 
before us it will be found confirmed. “Sir Brook Fossbrooke” we 
conceive to be one of the best of Mr. Lever’s productions. We cannot 
characterize it better than by the word clever. It is essentially a 
clever novel. Moreover, it exactly conforms tothe true idea of the 
romance. It supplies us with the precise entertainment that is 
expected to be found in fiction. It is interesting and it is amusing ; 
excitement is offered without the violation of probability, and it is 
eloquent without labour or artifice. It is wholly destitute of those 
narratives of practical jokes and that eagerness to excite merriment 
which so retard the action of his earlier novels. Though the scene 
of the story is almost wholly laid in Ireland, the author has very 
sensibly omitted all the hackneyed expletives of the conventional 
Hibernian interlocutor. There is only one “ Faix!” in the book, 
and what little Irish there is supposed to be, is so Englished as to 
pass almost unnoticed. 


Dr. Lendrick, a mild and amiable but nervous man, the dis- 
carded son, from matrimonial reasons, of Chief Baron Sir William 
Lendrick, of the Court of Exchequer, resides with his son and 
daughter—Lucy and Tom—in a pleasant little spot near the river 
Shannon. Thither one day, attracted by the rumour of the excel- 
lent fishing to be had in the neighbourhood, come Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke and young Trafford, a subaltern in H.M.’s —th. Casually 
meeting Tom Lendrick, they are invited to his father’s house, 
“The Swan’s Nest,” and there he introduces them to his sister 
Lucy. The description given of Sir Brook Fossbrooke is excellent. 
An old man, who has combatted life in a multitude of shapes, 
whose early years have been devoted to dissipation, and who 
in his riper age yields himself up to abstract contemplations 
and scientific inquiries, Sir Brook no sooner casts his eye upon 
Lucy than he feels himself insensibly attracted towards her; a 
resemblance to some cherished object in the past awakens in him 
a paternal affection, and it may be said that from that moment he 
becomes the firm and faithful friend of the two young people. Nor 
is the impression made by Lucy upon Trafford less acute, though 
with him it assumes a nature more romantic. Prior to this visit 
Dr. Lendrick makes a journey to Dublin to see his father, who has 
been suddenly seized with a severe indisposition—a fact that leads 
his warm-hearted medical attendant, Dr. Beattie, to believe a 
favourable moment has arrived to reconcile the father and son. We 
are then introduced to Sir William Lendrick, the Chief Baron, an 
octogenarian, and an insufferable egotist. This portrait is elaborate, 
and apparently laboured ; but it is coloured with great discrimination. 
Sir William Lendrick claims a larger share of attention than is 

rhaps necessary. He is, indeed, the prominent character of the 

k, the sparkling nucleus of the fable. With a brilliant reputation 
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as @ lawyer, envied, flattered, and caressed by men in all ranks of 
life, his happiness is, however, far from complete. Bad-tempered 
himself, he has had the misfortune to ally himself in second mar- 
riage with a woman of a nature the most acid and intractable ; 
and domestic turmoils having at last become too frequent to be 
longer endured, this happy couple finally agree to separate. Never- 
theless, the wife occasionally honours the husband with a call, and 
these encounters are generally marked with the profoundest 
courtesy on one side, and the most eccentric politeness on the 
other. The interview between the father and son results in this :— 
The old man requests him to allow Lucy to live with him at his 
residence, “‘ The Priory,” and further adds that he has the gift of 
an inspectorship of hospitals abroad, which he offers to Dr. Lend- 
rick, and which, after some hesitation, is accepted. Lucy takes up 
her abode with her grandfather, and Tom and Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke, both equally poor, lay their heads together to devise some 
method of amassing a fortune. The following will afford some idea 
of the ingenuity of their speculations. The colloquy occurs between 
Tom and his father, prior to the departure of the latter from his 
country. Dr. Lendrick asks Tom his schemes for the future :— 


‘*€ We have got several, sir. The difficulty is the choice. Sir Brook 
was at one time very full of buying a great tract in Donegal and stock- 
ing it with all sorts of wild animals. We began with deer, antelopes, 
and chamois; and last night we got to wolves, bears, and tigers. We 
were to have a most commodious shooting-box, and invite parties to 
come and sport, who, instead of going to Bohemia, the Rocky Mountains, 
and to Africa, would find all their savagery near home and pay us 
splendidly for the privilege. There are some difficulties in the plan, 
it is true; our beasts might not be easy to keep within bounds. The 
jaguar might make an excursion into the market-place; the bear might 
eat a butcher. Sir Brook, besides, doubts if ferw could be preserved 
under the game laws. He has sent a case to Brewster for his 
opinion.’ 

**Don’t tell me of such absurdities,’ said Lendrick, trying to 
repress his quiet laugh. ‘I want you to speak reasonably and 
seriously.’ 

“*T assure you, sir, we have the whole details of this on paper, 
even to the cost of the beasts, and the pensions to the widows of the 
keepers that may be devoured. Another plan that we had, and it 
looked plausible enough too, was to take out a patent for a wonderful 
medical antidote. As Sir Brook says, there is nothing like a patent 
medicine to make a man rich; and by good luck he is possessed of 
the materials for one. He has the secret for curing the bite of the 
rattlesnake. He got it from a Tuscarora Indian, who, I believe, was 
a sort of father-in-law to him. Three applications of this to the 
wound have never been known to fail.’ 

“© Bat we are not infested with rattlesnakes, Tom.’ 

«That's true, sir. We thought of that, and decided that we should 
alter the prospectus of our company, and we have called it “The antidote 
to an evil of stupendous magnitude and daily recurrence.” A new 
method of flotation in water, by inflating the cellular membrane to 
produce buoyancy ; atranslation of the historical plays of Shakespeare 
into Tonga for the interesting inhabitants of those islands; artificial 
rainfall, by means of the voltaic battery: these are a few of his jottings 
down in a little book in manuscript he has entitled “T to be 
Done.” His favourite project, however, is one he has revolved for 
years in his mind, and he is fully satisfied it contains the germ of 
boundless wealth. It has been shown, he says, that in the smoke 
issuing from the chimneys of great smelting furnaces particles of 
subtilized metal are carried away to the amount of thousands of pounds 
sterling ; not merely is the quantity great, but the quality, as might 
be inferred, is of the most valuable and precious kind. To arrest and 
precipitate this waste is his project, and he has been for years making 
experiments to this end. He has at length, he believes, arrived at 
the long sought-for problem, and as he possesses a lead-mine in 
Sardinia, he means that we should set out there and at once begin 
operations,’ ” 


Perhaps some of these hints might be of service to the Stock 
Exchange. They finally, however, depart for this mine, which 
they work with much contentment, though without much profit. 
Meanwhile, Colonel Sewell, the son of Lady Lendrick by her first 
marriage, returns with his wife and two children from India. 
These are the evil genii of the book. They are admirably 
sketched but intensely repulsive characters. Colonel Sewell is an 
accomplished swindler of the worst type. He fleeces, or attempts 
to fleece, everybody he meets. He is shown to us as a thief and a 
forger, and there is no crime that he is not capable of committing 
—or, at least, that his despicable cowardice would suffer him to 
commit. He treats his wife rather worse than a dog, and she 
endures his treatment for a long while, much in the same way 
that a dog would. Yet, in spite of this abnormal cruelty, a tacit 
understanding exists between them. She prostitutes her powers 
of fascination to further his b schemes upon his friends 
and brother-officers. Yet painfully wrought as these characters are, 
there is, unfortunately, no want of truth or nature about them. 
We recognise them as creatures happily rare, but not the less 
indubitable. We are often tempted to marvel at the insensibility 
of the colonel to a creature so surpassingly exquisite as his wife is 
represented to be—who, indeed, cannot better be described than in 
the words of the author :— 


“If no longer in her first youth, there were traits of loveliness in 
her perfectly formed features which even years respect; and in the 
depths of her orbits and the scalptural her nostrils 
her mouth there was all that beauty we 1 
which no classic model ever could con 
England. Her complexion 
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th tivation of her beauty became perfect ; and it seemed as thoug 
cece and all these appropriated that radiant beauty to himself and felt 
his heart bound with a sort of ecstasy. 


Yet this is the woman who is maltreated by her husband in the 
most atrocious manner, once flogging her with his horsewhip ; 
once turning her out of the house in the dead of night, and for 
ever muttering in her ear, with white lips and trembling whisper, 
words of cruel import. Yet, whatever sympathy for her position 
her sex may compel from us, we cannot help the edge being 
blunted by the despicable character that is disguised beneath an 
immaculate exterior ; nor can we easily deny that all that she gets 
she very richly deserves, however much we may detest the unmanly 
heart that dictates the chastisement. This lady comes to “The 
Priory,” where she strikes up an intimacy with Lucy Lendrick, 
who, however, does not entirely reciprocate her apparently meee 
attention. Old Sir William Lendrick contemplates her with muc 
satisfaction—as much for her beauty as for the ease and galery of 
her manners. Subsequently, the colonel ingratiates himself in 
the household, and by much show of humility and assumption of 

rofound respect for the judge’s wisdom, succeeds in rendering 
himself endurable. Nevertheless the old man, from certain motives 
fully disclosed, before long significantly hints the departure of the 
gallant colonel ; and, on the strength of this, his mother, Lady 
Lendrick, rents the “Swan’s Nest” for him, where, in company 
with his wife and children, he proceeds to ensconce himself. He 
collects round him here, r deol the medium of dinner-parties and 
brandy and water, a number of officers whom he endeavours to 
swindle, but to one of whom he is unfortunate enough to lose a 
thousand pounds. This occurrence is described with great power, 
and the unexpected presence of his wife who watches the players 
from the back of her husband’s chair, renders the whole scene 
singularly effective. It is not our intention to enter into any 
further analysis of the plot, believing that we have already said 
enough to disclose to the reader the nature of the volumes that 
await his perusal. It is of a somewhat complex nature, though 
uniform and consistent. Indeed, strength is the chief characteristic 
of the story. The interest is unflagying, the incidents with which 
the narrative is enlivened being disposed with the nicest discrimi- 
ha’ 10n. 

One error, however, though on the right side, which will be 
sufficiently obvious to an attentive reader, we cannot pass over 
without comment. The dialogues are almost all too brilliant from 
the epigrammatic point and polish with which they are contrived. 
We miss the flow and ease of spontaneous conversation. In such 
men as Sir Brook Fossbrooke and the Chief Baron this might be 
thought reasonable ; but to make girls or men of mediocre intel- 
lect converse with the precision and point of matured elocutionists 
is to violate nature. The dialogues, in fact, seem too laboured. 
The declamation of each speaker is too sententious. The con- 
versation seems dictated by the author of “ Rasselas,” and 
however admirable it may be as containing specimens of a just 
style, or as a record of profound observation, it could have been 
wished, for the sake of accuracy, that the language of the women 
had something more of sprightliness and ease, and of the men 
something less of artificial point. As a fault apart from the artistic 
quality of the book may be mentioned a grievous solecism in taste, 
which we regret Mr. Lever should have fallen into. Baron 
Lendrick is a portrait so thinly disguised that every Irishman will 
recognise it at once, while a doctor in the novel is positively 
identified by name. This is not a legitimate course for a novelist, 
aud Mr. Lever is clever enough to interest an audience without 
wounding the feelings of a family. 








MR. ROSSETTI’S CRITICISM.* 


WE are getting pretty well tired of the question of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s indecencies and profanities ; but Mr. Swinburne is a strong 
man, sure to make his mark, whether for good or evil, and, when a 
writer of Mr. Rossetti’s abilities comes forward in his defence, one 
is bound to take some notice of the plea, and of the general con- 
siderations on which it is founded. In doing so in the present 
case, we are fortunately enabled to speak with respectfulness of 
the tone adopted by the advocate. Mr. Rossetti has had a difficult 
task to perform ; but he has performed it in the very best spirit— 
ina much better spirit, indeed, than Mr. Swinburne conducted 
his own defence. This is perhaps but natural. We know of old 
that he who is his own lawyer has a fool for his client ; and, not- 
withstanding his great intellectual powers, Mr. Swinburne, in his 
recent pamphlet, narrowly escaped placing himself in that undignified 
position. He fairly lost his temper, and “ called names” with all 
the volubility of a scold. A large part of his remonstrance with 
the critics was altogether beside the question ; and one could not 
but feel that something better might have been done, even for his 
unfortunate case, by an “outsider” of ability and good manners. 
That something has been effected by Mr. Rossetti. We do not 
agree with his reasoning, nor see the least occasion for modifying 
the opinions we have already uttered on the moral obliquities of 
the “ Poems and Ballads ;” but we must acknowledge that the 
critic writes with great candour and fairness, that he does not 
insult those who think differently, that he outrages no principles of 
decency himself, and that he conducts his argument throughout 
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like a gentleman who has something to say which the general 
public may not be disposed to accept, but which it is as well that 
they should hear stated, and which is accordingly stated in the way 
least offensive to foregone conclusions. For our own part, we are 
willing to have all opinions discussed, when they are discussed in 
this mood. We would place absolutely no limits on the freedom 
of honest debate; but poetry is not a debating club at all, and 
when it descends to the merest incitement of animal ion, or 
the wildest ravings against the order of things, and claims to do 
this on the score of human freedom, we must use our own freedom 
to say that it is no better, morally, than the literature contemplated 
in Lord Campbell’s Act, however much it may be illuminated by 
the baleful fires of a genius not wholly sane. 

Mr. Rossetti’s criticism was originally written for the North 
American Review ; but, that publication having already expressed 
a different opinion of Mr. Swinburne’s poetic powers, it became 
inadmissible, and its author at once determined on publishing it in 
the form of a small separate volume. Mr. Swinburne is Mr. 
Rossetti’s friend; but that fact—though it may fairly be taken 
into the account—does not seriously prejudice the critic’s judg- 
ment, as he has not written in the manner of a partisan. He is an 
ardent admirer of the genius of this the youngest of the veritable 
poets ; but he sees his faults, and regrets, though he too readily 
palliates, the moral corruptions of the “ Poems and Ballads.” Of 
the latter work he says :—‘* We are certainly far from justifying 
Mr. Swinburne’s course in publishing to a world which was pretty 
well known not to want them such performances as ‘ Dolores,’ 
‘ Fragoletta,’ and some others: to have done so was both a mis- 
calculation and an inconvenance, for which he has had to pay the 
penalty which might have been foreseen ;” and dissent is ex- 
pressed (though somewhat mildly) from the really absurd argument 
of a contemporary, that Mr. Swinburne is a very moral writer, 
because he shows the bitter retribution which attends on vicious 
indulgence. Both his immoralities and his blasphemies are there- 
fore disavowed by Mr. Rossetti, who must, accordingly, not be 
identified with either. But it seems to us that he has endeavoured 
to explain away too much, and there are passages in his vindication 
(if that is the proper word to apply to it) which appear to 
amount to an assertion of the right of genius to do whatever it will, 
by virtue of its exceptional powers. We are told that the poem 
bearing the name of “ Anactoria” is “one of the most glorious 
exhibitions of fervent imagination and poetic execution” in Mr. 
Swinburne’s last volume. No doubt, the power and poetry of that 
unfortunate production are extraordinary; but how the word 
“ glorious” can be applied to it, we are at a loss to conceive. 
Indeed, Mr. Rossetti himself goes on to say :—“‘ The Lesbian loves 
of Sapphoare not germane tothe modern mind: let them by all means 
remain un-germane. Yet let not the artificer or the student of poetry 
be a mark for the mere mud of nineteenth-century high-roads 
if some elective affinity prompts him to penetrate somewhat further 
than parson or pedagogue into moods of mind and aberrations 
of passion which were vital enough to some of the great of old, 
however dead and putrescent they may now most legitimately have 
become.” We conceive that Mr. Rossetti has here quite misunder- 
stood the question at issue. The critics and the public have 
nothing whatever to do with Mr. Swinburne’s “ elective affinities,” 
as such. If he derives pleasure in private from inquiring into 
Lesbian loves, no one has a right to say anything about it ; but, if 
he comes out into the public ways, and exposes “dead and 
putrescent” matter, he must expect to be told that he is making a 
nuisance of himself, and he must not be sutprised if some people 
use rather strong expressions of disgust. A vigorous objection to 
a stink held up to our noses under pretence of offering a bouquet, 
can hardly, with justice, be described as the pelting of an innocent 
man with mud. Surely, if Mr. Swinburne has a right to publish 
obscenities which even his friend considers objectionable, it would 
be hard to deny others the right of saying that such conduct is a 
literary offence. It is indeed as much an offence in art as in morals, 
Poetry has nothing whatever to do with “dead and putrescent” 
subjects. It is concerned with life, energy, health, and beauty ; 
and for a poet to employ himself in raking up forgotten abomina- 
tions, is a degradation of his genius, no less than an outrage on 
generally accepted canons of decency. Speaking of a French 
poet of extravagant immorality—Baudelaire—Mr. Rossetti says :— 
‘With squeamishness, whether applied to the criticism of a 
Baudelaire, a Swinburne, or any other man of genius, we have no 
sympathy” (nor have we); “but, as to approval, we must, with 
Newman Noggs’s barber, ‘draw the line somewhere,’ and we draw 
it before Baudelaire.” Well, opinions differ: we draw it before 
Mr. Swinburne’s insanities. Mr. Rossetti’s plea that his friend 
has no ideas of morals whatever—that he is simply negative on the 
subject, recognising no sort of distinction between right and wrong 
—is effectually barred by Mr. Swinburne’s own pamphlet in 
reply to his critics. He there accuses his accusers of “ unspeakable 
foulnesses” of imagination in conceiving anything wrong of such 
poems as those which have provoked so much opposition ; so that it 
is evident he has a standard of some kind, though we admit it is 
exceedingly difficult to discover, or even guess, its nature. 

With regard to Mr. Swinburne’s religious views, we agree with 
Mr. Rossetti that they amount to a belief in some Supreme Intel- 
ligence who takes a frightful pleasure in torturing and tyrannizing 
over his creatures ; but a poem is not the proper place for entering 
on such grave and momentous matters, and mere reviling neither 
proves a disproves anything, while causing needless pain and 
exasperation. 


e trust we have now done with this distressing controversy ; 
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and, in dismissing Mr. Rossetti’s essay, will only add that we 
cordially agree with all the author says, on literary grounds, of the 
power of Mr. Swinburne’s genius, 








THE STUKELEYS.* 


Tuis is one of that large class of books whose merits lie rather 
on the outside than within. It is nicely bound in blue and gold, 
and if the binding of a volume could be taken as an index of its 
contents, we should expect on perusing it to find a pretty love-story, 
or at least something out of the intensely gloomy character which 
pervades these “ Memories,” and is only now and then relieved by 
their intense absurdity. Surely, never was there a more ill-fated 
family than the Stukeleys. Though virtue must not look for its 
reward in this world, it is hard to contemplate whole generations 
' of the same race gifted with the highest qualities of mind and 
person, such patterns of piety, moreover, pursued by a relentless 
destiny to an untimely death. We rarely meet with one of them 
who lasts the natural span of life. On the other hand, the mode 
in which they take their departure is of the most edifying descrip- 
tion, though, it must be owned, a little monotonous, seeing that 
all the Stukeleys, and every one who marries a Stukeley, nay, 
even all who have the honour of an intimate acquaintance with 
the family, die exactly in the same exemplary way. But theirs is 
no mere death-bed repentance. As they die they have lived. 
Bertram, for example, gains the first prize for poetry at Oxford. 
His poem is on “ The Resurrection ;” but he cannot recite it with- 
out becoming so lost in the theme that in spite of the “loud and long- 
continued plaudits” with which his performance was greeted at its 
close, he “stood abstracted, pale and motionless as a statue.” Friends 
crowded round him ; “ every one united in congratulating warmly 
this singularly-gifted young man;” the Chancellor told him 
“They had always expected him to do honour to Oxford, but 
they had no idea it could be while he was so young;” yet 
through all this Bertram continued wrapt in the sublimity of his 
subject, motionless as a statue. A man’s heart must be in the 
right place when religion can affect him like that. There are 
gifts which seem to run in certain families; piety was the 
“talent” of the Stukeleys. Even the unfortunate Alfred, whose 
“wungoverned violence of passion, the wild tempest of easily- 
provoked temper, and whose misfortunes have made his name a 
melancholy remembrance in a time-honoured race,” is a true 
chip of the Stukeley block. When on one occasion he was sick, 
and the chaplain came to talk with, “his beautiful and remark- 
able eyes seemed lit up with a bright and holy expression.” His 
conduct throughout his illness was so edifying that it induced the 
old Count de Monthermer to reconsider his past life, which he 
did till, “in agony of remorse and conviction of sin, grief and 
dismay wrung his heart, and often the old man covered his face 
hands, although alone; for the large tears trickled down his 
cheeks.” It is to be hoped that the Count persevered in his 
conversion, and that in process of time its interior effects became 
somewhat less harrowing. 

Properly speaking, the memories of the Stukeleys begin with 
Alfred ; it is, at least, from his appearance that the book becomes, we 
can hardly say readable, butintelligible. We think, however, that 
the author deals unfairly with this particular Stukeley when she 
speaks of him as “a melancholy remembrance in a time-honoured 
race.” Perhaps it is because he is not quite so saintly as the rest 
of his family, though, as we have seen, he is not far short of the 
mark, that we read of his doings with some slight sense of relief. 
Nor do we quite see what he has done to justify his being reproached 
with ungoverned violence of passion. It was enough to provoke 
the most patient disposition to fall in love with a beautiful cousin 
only to find that she was already in love with some one else ; and 
then, when that “some one else” lost his life in leading a forlorn 
hope, Alfred was about to hasten home from Martinique to try his 
luck a second time, surely, it was maddening to discover that 
Gertrude, after languishing a few months, had followed her young 
captain. We think that so far from being open to blame, he acted, 
uader these distressing circumstances, with a greatdeal of worldly 
prudence. He fell in love with the next pretty girl he met, and 
married her, but not before he had established his claim to her 
affection by saving her life and that of her mother from the muti- 
neers on board a vessel in which he and they had embarked for 
Europe. By the way, there is some peculiarity about the mutiny 
in question which we do not profess to understand. We have, 
hitherto, thought that a mutiny was the rebellion of partof the crew of 
aship against the officer in command, But in this case it was the officer 
himself who rebelled, against whom we cannot say, unless it was 
Alfred. He at all events is the person spoken of as being aided 
by the two mates and the eight seamen who “ remained faithful to 
their duty ;” but in spite of their help it seems probable that the 
commanding officer would have remained master of the situation 
had it not been for “a shot from Alfred,” which brought him down 
“disabled and speechless.” The cause of this singular mutiny 
becomes more perplexing the further we proceed in its history. 
One would suppose, that as “several of the mutineers had been 
killed and wounded,” and as the survivors were panic-stricken by 
the fall of their leader, Alfred had now the ball at his foot, and 
could dictate his own terms. We are therefore astonished to find 
him accepting very unfavourable terms from “one of the ruffians,” 
who, after consultation with his companions, proposed that Alfred 
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and his friends should select any boat they pleased, stock it with 
provisions, arms, ammunition, and clothing, and take along with 
them not only Madame de Rouvigné, but Mademoiselle, her 
daughter, who, next to the ship and cargo, had been the main 
object of the mutiny. These terms were accepted, but we regret 
to add, that when the question was put to Madame’s female 
attendants whether they would go with their mistress or stay with 
the mutineers, only one chose the path of duty. Eulalie, Lisette, 
Madeleine, and Madame La Charette elected to stay where th 
were. Considering that when the mutiny broke out they 
been more than three weeks at sea, we cannot say that Alfred 
showed much courage in putting his beloved and her mother 
into an open boat, with at least a three weeks’ sail before 
them, when the wy was evidently in his own hands. But 

sibly he, too, had to some extent been disabled. We 
indeed, told in a letter written by Mademoiselle after she became 
his wife, that a “ deep bloody gash on the fair forehead marked 
his loved face ever after.” Possibly this fearful ornament endeared 
him all the more to Veltrude de Rouvigné ; for the very day after 
they landed at Terceira they were married. And here we meet 
with another circumstance in connection with an everyday 
occurrence, which is new to us. It is frequent when a man and 
woman of different religious faiths are married, that the ceremony 
is performed, first, after the rite of one, and then after the rite of 
the other. But we were not aware that when they are both, as in 
the case of Alfred and Veltrude, Protestants they are afterwards 
married by the Catholic priest, out of deference to the religious 
opinions of the lady’s father. Veltrude, however, could not think 
of giving her hand to Alfred without paying so much res to 
her father’s feelings, though, oddly enough, she did not think it 
necessary to wait for his consent to their marria, 

We can hardly give a better idea of the emptiness of these 
‘*‘ Memories” than by saying that, stupid as all this is, it forms the 
most entertaining portion of the book, though the reader is not 
affected by it as the author intended. But the relief is short. 
Immediately after the marriage Madame de Rouvigné dies and Vel- 
trude goes mad, but recovers, and has two children. In the midst 
of their happiness, which at its best is of a sad complexion, Alfred 
is murdered by the chief of the mutineers, upon which event his 
wife descants in the following choice specimen of broken English, 
as follows :—“ Ah me! not now long to last are those thoughts of 
the past, for the present things of this time forcible come to press 
out, and to crush down, and to wither up and cast down, every 
earthly hope for me.” If this was her usual style of conversation, 
his death must have been a happy release to Alfred. Possibly, 
however, he may have liked it, and, as there is no accounting for 
tastes, there may be persons who will find a gloomy pleasure in 
reading this volume. For ourselves, we have had enough of it. 








THEOLOGICAL WORKS.* 


Dr. VAUGHAN is again before us, entering a manly, honest, 
charitable, protest against the fierce Ritualistic tendencies w 
have of late developed themselves in the Church of 
His work is divided into three sections, discussing Ritualism in 
its relation to Scripture, in its relation to piety, in its relation to 
law. From the existence of the Book of Leviticus, Dr. V: 
draws an argument against Ritualism in the Christian Church. 
The old rubric of the Hebrews, although in everything divinely 
appointed, is of the past. Moral and spiritual influences of a 
much higher order have come in its stead, and, although to a rea- 
sonable extent, ritual may serve to give expression to some of our 
most cherished ideas and sentiments, yet we can draw from the 
Hebrew worship no precedent for the existence of an elaborate 
ritual either doctrinal, or didactic, or both in the Christian Church. 
It is an easy matter to bring out the anti-ritualistic tendency of 
our Lord’s teaching, and although we think it a weak point in Dr. 
Vaughan’s argument, that he seeks to identify too closely the 
Pharisee with the modern Ritualist, it is none the less true that 
our Lord’s most withering rebukes were addressed to the Pharisees, 
the fierce Ritualists of time. In its relation to piety, Dr. 
Vaughan rightly insists upon the tendency of high Ritual to issue 
in formalism, and to lull the conscience into a false sense of security 
by the frequent reception of sacraments and the rigid observance 
of ceremonial. In discussing Ritualism in its relation to law, the 
author writes :—‘‘ The one question, including every other, is—are 
we bound to regard the Prayer-book of the second year of 
Edward VI. as so fixing the service of the English Church that 
whatever was not prescribed in it was to be accounted forbidden ? 
If the affirmative of this question can be maintained, the case of 
the Ritualists is gone.” Dr. Vaughan er proves, by docu- 
ments and legal decisions, that what the book of 1549 did not 
prescribe it proscribed. With what face then can a j the 
organ of the Ritualistic school, assert that “the Ritual of the 
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lish Church is in every single particular absolutely identical 
with that of the period preceding the Reformation, except in those 
single instances where the alteration is prescribed in black and 
white”? Hence it is, that in spite of the very letter and spirit of 
the law, in spite of national usage, extending over three hundred 
years, the amice, the alb, the chasuble, the tunic, are paraded in 
our parish churches, and all that the Reformation did for us was 
to frame a certain number of ambiguous canons and rubrics which 
our Ritualistic friends are doing their best to abolish or explain 
away. This little work of Dr. Vaughan’s is a multwm tn parvo on 
the question of Ritualism, and its freedom from sectarian bias will 
commend it to every candid and thoughtful mind. ' 
The Rev. J. G. Hodgson presents us with a work entitled, 
“ Behold your God.” It is a summary of Christian evidences set 
forward in as simple a manner as possible, and aiming at the 
greatest possible completeness. The author sets out with observa- 
tions on Reason and Faith, showing what each have to do with the 
question, and that if the divinity of our Lord be fully demonstrated, 
we have in it a starting point for Faith in things not visible or 
demonstrable. The plan of the work is well conceived, and if there 
is any fault to be found with the execution it is that of being a little 
too diffuse. This results no doubt from the endeavour of the 
author so to present his subject as that it might be grasped with 
the least possible intellectual effort. As a whole, it may be read 
with profit by any whose minds have been unsettled upon these 
most important of all topics by the doubts and speculations of the 


day. 

The Bible and its Interpreters,” by Dr. Irons, is an address 
intended to deal with the present state of mind among us as to the 
inspiration and interpretation of the Scriptures. The aim of the 
writer is to define the relation of the written Word to the Divine 
Revelation of which it is the medium. He considers four views of 
it with which we have become familiar, the Popular view, the 
Roman, the Literary, and the Catholic. The last of these Dr. Irons 
expatiates upon as the true one, the others having been eliminated 
as inadequate and unsatisfactory. To a certain extent the first 
three theories are contained avowedly or implicitly in the fourth ; 
this is evident to any one who reads it carefully and analytically. 
We cannot therefore quite join issue with the writer in his conclu- 
sions, although we are far from supposing him to maintain the false 
position that three wrongs make a right. In the definitions of 
things essential to his argument Dr. Irons is far too general, and 
tends therefore to be obscure, throwing a moonlight hue over the 
subject he treats. Theological precision there can be none in 
defining the Bible as “the books commonly received as such ;” the 
Church, “the society commonly received as such;” and then 
bidding us accept the Church as the interpreter of the Bible, and 
the Bible as a witness to the Church. There is abundance of true 
and useful facts in this work, we could wish that Dr. Irons had 
been more happy in applying them. 

Mr. Morrison’s uk on the “Acts of the Apostles,” which he 
treats in the form of a continuous history, is likely to be of great 
use to those who wish to obtain a thorough knowledge of the biblical 
history of the Christian Church. A commentary is no doubt the 
fittest form for the exegesis of particular passages, but for the right 
appreciation of a history which is partly told in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and is partly to be gathered from their epistles, we think 
Mr. Morrison’s plan of concentration an admirable one. His style 
is good, and continuous application has evidently given him a 
complete mastery over his subject. Those who might have to pre- 
pare for the most testing examination on the Acts of the Apostles 
will find this work a most invaluable text-book. 

We are always grateful to the editor who introduces us to a care- 
fully-revised edition of the works of any of our old English divines 
A volume before us, which is the first of a series to contain the 
whole works of the Rev. Henry Smith, commonly called the 
“ Silver-tongued Preacher” and the “Chrysostom of the Age,” is 
acceptable on many accounts. There is an originality of conception, 
a fulness of thought, a charm and quaintness of expression in these 
old writers which invite our perusal and engage our interest to the 
very last. Of the Sermons before us, some are upon doctrinal, 
others upon practical subjects. Thoughts crowd upon thoughts in 
rich profusion, and the writer's use of Scripture is marvellous, not 
& page occurring but several texts are beautifully interwoven with 
the discourse. There is also a deep knowledge of the human 
heart, which is an element of immense power in every preacher. 
From the perusal of these Sermons we can fully conceive, as his 
biographer quaintly says, that “his church was so crowded with 
auditors that persons of good quality brought their own pews with 
them, I mean their legs, to stand thereupon in the alleys. Their 
ears did so attend to his lips, their hearts to their ears, that he held 
the rudder of their affections in his hand, so that he could steer 
them whither he was pleased ; and he was pleased to steer them 
only to God’s glory and their own good.” 

We glance at a work entitled “The Prophet Jonah, his Character 
and Mission to Nineveh.” It aims at a true appreciation of Jonah’s 
character, and defines the place that his mission occupies in the 
historical development of the plan of Redemption. This, no 
doubt, is the true principle of the interpretation of the book of 
Jonah, as of all the books of the Old Testament. It is not merely 
a strange marvel or miracle of adventure, but a golden and indis- 
pensable link in the onward movement of God’s gracious purposes 
towards mankind. The work before us is both practical and 
er rt and the style often glows into eloquence. It is a 

luable contribution to theological literature, and is as well 
suited for general reading as for a book of reference, 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Varia: Readings from Rare Books. By J. Hain Friswell. (Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston.)—There are many authors of former times 
with whose names the general reader of the present day is familiar, 
but whose writings are comparatively unknown to him. “ Varia” is 
a work which aims at filling up these gaps in knowledge by a due ap- 
preciation of the character and works of some old writers whose 
influence for good or evil was widely felt in their day. We are brought 
into company with Thomas Aquinas, ‘‘the Angel of the Schools ;” 
Nostradamus, the father of our modern Zadkiels; Quevedo, the 
Spanish satirist, poet, and visionary ; Howell, the traveller; Michael 
Scot, “the wizard of dreaded fame,” whose history (founded, of 
course, more upon imagination than fact) is so beautifully told in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel ;”” Madame de Gaion, the 
great modern saint of Quietism; and Sir Thomas Browne, the Nor- 
wich physician, and author of a work often quoted, yet little known— 
the “ Religio Medici.” The last-named, in the words of our author, 
“ig one of those writers who stand quite alone. There is no one like 
him, either in the literature which he adorned, or in that of any other 
country. It was upon his style that Dr. Johnson formed his own ; and 
we must remember that even Johnson’s best English was but an 
imitation, and many hold but a feeble imitation, of the splendour 
and piled-up grandeur which abounds in almost every work or 
pamphlet written by the Norwich physician.” Strange, indeed, that 
we should be so neglectful of the early glories of our literature, as 
that a lady, at the mention of the name of Sir Thomas Browne, 
should at once refer to that “fresh and excellent” work, “Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays.” We have, besides, bibliographical remarks on 
Psalmanazar, Muggleton, and Thomas 4 Kempis; and the volume 
closes with a paper on “The Spirit World and its Literature.” It 
is impossible to study the lives of experts in astrology and 
necromancy without bringing to light a fair contingent of what all 
sensible people would brand as arrant nonsense. The gross absurdity 
and truculent satire which are found in some of these readings must, 
of course, be placed to the credit of the heroes themselves, and not 
to that of the compiler. His appreciation of Thomas Aquinas is par- 
ticularly interesting and impartial. ‘ Looked at through the dim 
vista of six centuries, the life and works of Thomas Aquinas are 
whole, sound, and beautiful. Such a dedication of a soul to God, one 
sees but rarely; so great a faith, so sweet a humility, perhaps even 
more rarely still. Beautiful are his unwavering faith and devotion, 
and his manly, ever-present courage. Not without reason has his 
Church ranked him among her saints and holy men; not unworthily 
does the Anglican Church bestow on him the title of learned. Sweet 
it is, too, when ambition and gold, trade, place, title, and position, or 
even the tinkling of a literary name, have so large a share of the 
worship of the world, to turn to one who sat with kings as a simple 
monk, rapt in the questions of divinity or of the schools, unheeding 
the present pomp and ceremony, as well as the heavier and more 
substantial rewards of riches and power.” 


The Panic of 1866, with its Lessons on the Currency Act. By 
Robert Baxter, Esq. (Longmans & Co.)—Mr. Baxter is of opinion 
that the panic of last spring, together with some previous panics, was 
owing to the defective character of the Bank Charter Act of 1844; 
and he proposes—“ (1) to disconnect the issue and conversion of notes 
into gold from the Bank of England, and manage it as a Government 
department, with the absolute responsibility of providing gold in 
exchange for notes: (2) to continue the present system of cancelling 
notes presented in exchange for bullion, beyond the fifteen millions 
now issued without bullion: (3) to allow the occasional issue of notes 
without gold upon bills limited to two months, accompanied by the 
deposit of Government securities, charging a commission so much 
beyond the market rate of interest as will secure the return of the 
notes when the pressure is past.” This not being the place for the 
discussion of financial subjects, we will content ourselves with simply 
notifying the objects of Mr. Baxter’s brief treatise. 


Garlands from Life’s Wayside. By a Wanderer. (A. W. Bennett.) 
—This is one of those numerous volumes of verse which appear from 
month to month, and of which it is difficult to say anything, because 
it is an act of superfluous cruelty to be severe upon imbecility, while it 
would be dishonest to encourage their writers to any further exhibition 
of idleness. The “ Wanderer” can simply clothe the most barren and 
commonplace of thoughts in big words and rumbling periods. Having 
read in the Times of July 30 that, “ if natural science ever farnished 
a theme for a poet, it will be found” in the completion of the Atlantic 
Telegraph, he straightway concludes that he is the poet for whom the 
achievement is reserved, as for Don Quixote was reserved the adven- 
ture of the falling-mills. Consequently he launches forth into a windy 
poem, of which these are two stanzas :— 


“Unfurl the banners broad and gay, wake the loud clarion shrill ; 
~ _ glad shout o’er foam-lash’d cliffs, shout it o’er dale and 
ill ; 
Summon the vassal, knight, and peer—come lords and ladies 
The wildest dream of yestermorn is the victor’s prize to-day ‘ee 


Bring out the priceless civic crown—rich robes of honour bring ; 
To-day in highest festive state we'll crown great Science king; 
And many a coronet we’ll twine of laurel and of bay, 

For Albion’s peers of toil shall wear the conqueror’s wreath to-day.” 


Of course the writer knows perfectly well that no “clarions” were 
blown on the completion of the telegraph ; that there are no “ vassals” 
in England in these days; that nobody thought of summoning the 
peers, knights, and burgesses because of the success of the expedi- 
tion; that lords and ladies are not necessarily “gay”; that it is not 
the custom of modern Englishmen to give “ civic crowns ” ; that “ rich 
robes of honour” are not bestowed on inventors and speculators; that 
we never twine coronets of laurel and bay for scientific gentlemen, and 
should simply be considered to have made fools of ourselves if we did ; 
and that “ Albion’s peers of toil” do not wear “ conquerors’ wreaths.” 
But he says all these things because he believes them to be fine, and 
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to havea classical smack about them. His whole volume is in the same 
vein ; and it would be waste of time to pursue our remarks any further. 


Plays and Poems. By Charles Waddie. (Edinburgh: Neill & Co.)— 
Mr. Waddie’s volume, we are told on the title-page, was “ printed for 
private distribution, 9th of November, 1866.” Why the author should 
have been so particular, we do not know, unless he wanved to connect 
his performance with Lord Mayor’s Day. But this would be an explana- 
tion in itself requiring to be explained, for the scene of one of his plays 
is laid in Italy, and of the other in Scotland, while the few short poems 
do not possess anything ofa civic character. We will let the mystery 
pass, and of the plays and poems themselves will say that they are 
the feeblest of the feeble. The former are written in the so-called 
“ Elizabethan style,” which simply means that they abound in certain 
pet phrases and a sort of would-be picturesqueness. The author’s 
natural baldness, however, shows through all these false curls, and in 
the following declaration by a lover we fancy that Mr. Waddie’s 
unadulterated manner comes out : — 


“ Marion, your hand, 
And let us lay this silly chat aside, 
While I embrace this opportunity 
Once more to press my suit upon your ear. 
By my honour, Marion, I do love you, 
And some dear flatterer whispers to my mind 
That I am not indifferent to yourself. 
Therefore, dear lady, I would claim this hand 
As being due by mutual love and truth.” 


The lady’s response is equally neat, succinct, and to the purpose :— 


“There is my hand, and with it take my troth. 
I have not got the gift of making speeches ; 
Bat, if an honest heart and atrue faith, 
With the small share of beauty I possess, 
Content you, then, my lord, we are one.” 


Mr. Waddie, it seems, is engaged in mercantile pursuits, and he 
gives a comical account of his having, some few years ago, been 
“gravely admonished” by his “business seniors” for having pub- 
lished a previous volume of verse, while, to add to his chagrin, his 
“friends would drop in with hypocritical condolence” on the sharp 
reviews, superfluously pointing out “the most biting remarks.” There 
is certainly something of the mercantile brevity and business spirit in 
the above quotations. 


A Voice from the Muses. By James Hird. (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. Bradford: T. Brear.)—Trivial causes frequently 
produce the most serious consequences. Two circumstances, the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales and the loyal illuminations of 
Bradford, drive Mr. Hird into verse—to tell us in ** A Voice from 
the Muses” how Bradford looked “soon as the glorious sun had 
wheeled away,” and the gas “ star Victoria, resplendently bright,” 
was set flaming. Mr. Hird then steps from illuminations into theology, 
not because of any immediate connection between these subjects, but 
to oblige a friend who had “ requested him to write a poem on the 
Deity.” A dinner party, at which the author was called upon to 
give “the Press,” seems to have led to the production of a poem 
praising a great many institutions of the country, and generously 
dragging in the newspapers for a little commendation, which would 
be very good if it combined fewer vague generalities. When we 
observe that the Muses in these “ voices” closely follow Dr. Watts, we 
have said all that is necessary upon Mr. Hird’s book. 


The Children in the Wood, Little Red Riding Hood, Jack and the 
Bean Stalk, Jack the Giant Killer, The White Cat, John Gilpin, and 
Cinderella, (Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo.)—We are always happy 
in renewing our acquaintance with our old friends of the nursery, 
“* Jack and the Bean Stalk,” and his companions. Pleasant people at 
any time, they are wonderfally improved by Mr. Nimmo’s illustrations. 
Amidst so much that is good, it is difficult to single out any part for 
praise. To all good little boys and girls, however, we commend these 
pictures, which represent the death of the wolf who obtained the 
affections of Little Red Riding Hood by the false pretence of being 
her aunt, the Bean-stalk Giant gloating over his golden egg, Jack the 
Giant-killer and his two-headed enemy breakfasting together, and the 
aa Redbreasts performing the last kind offices for the Babes in the 

ood. 


We have also received Vols. II., III., and IV. of the new and en- 
larged edition, revised by Mr. Frederick Martin, of M‘Culloch’s 
Geographical Dictionary (Longmans & Co.)—a book equally handsome 
and useful ;—a new edition, in one volume, of Thackeray’s Adventures 
of Philip on his Way through the World (Smith, Elder, & Co.) ;—and 
a third edition of The Fatherhood of God, by Dr. Candlish (A. & C. 
Black, Edinburgh), with a Reply to Professor Crawford’s Strictures, 
and a Notice of Other Objections. 








“THE ICE TREATMENT OF CHOLERA.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In an article under the above heading in your last week's 
number, your reviewer of my work on “ Diarrhoea and Cholera” has 
made some incorrect statements, likely not only to prejadice your 
readers against it, but to cause them to misconceive the practical im- 
portance of the general therapeutical doctrines which I advocate. I 
beg you, therefore, as an actof justice, as well as on public grounds, to 
allow me space for the following remarks. 

Speaking of different methods of medical treatment applicable to 
disease in general, your reviewer.says :—‘ And, with greater scientific 
pretensions, this method of applying cold and heat, which Dr. Chapman 
claims to have discovered, and which is founded, as he says, upon 
those pathological doctrines concerning diarrhoea and cholera, which, 
if true, must inaugurate a new and scientific treatment of those dis- 
eases.” It follows, of course, from this statement that if “those 





pathological doctrines” be not true, my “ method of cold 
and heat” has no longer any foundation. But indeed, sir, I have 
said nothing of the kind: my method of applying cold and heat origi- 
nated in my conviction of the extreme desirableness of a power of in- 
creasing or decreasing the amount of blood in the sympathetic and 
spinal nervous centres, as the most effectual means of combating dis- 
ease, and is founded on my discovery of that power which consists in 
modifying the temperature of the spinal I may add that it 
was my study of epilepsy which first led me to seek for that power, 
and which, in several cases, I have proved to be completely curable 
by its application. 

Assuming the existence of that power, and the truth of my doctrines 
concerning the nature of diarrhoea and cholera, a new and scientific 
treatment of those diseases will be the necessary consequence; but 
even if those doctrines were discredited, that remedial power, —— 
no respect founded on them, would remain no less real and no 
applicable to a large number of diseases, 

Again, your reviewer says :—‘ Dr. Chapman thinks, as the sympa- 
thetic ganglia emit nine energetic currents, they cause the blood 
vessels to contract strongly,” &o. As I have nowhere said that I 
think “ the sympathetic ganglia emit nine energetic currents,” I feel 
it rather hard that your readers should be told I think such nonsense. 
Whether this information is conveyed to them because your reviewer 
has mistaken my “plain English,” or because he has inadvertently 
written the word nine where he ought to have written the word more, 
the effect on your physiological readers must be the same, and they 
will rightly conclude, if Dr. Chapman thinks the sympathetic ganglia 
emit precisely nine energetic currents, it is clear he knows nothing 
about the matter. 

Your readers are also mystified by the following sentence in which 
my meaning is so strangely misrepresented as again to make me seem 
to write utter nonsense :—“ The existence of so-called blood- 
he admits, but thinks that, as these have now been eliminated and 
elude apprehension, they may often be imagined as causes of disease, 
and it is better to attend to the state of the nervous system and the 
circulation of the blood in it.” If I had not been told what a fearful 
thing it is to offend acritic, I should call this sentence “ unintelligible 
jamble;” but, without characterizing it, I beg to correct it by repro- 
ducing the paragraph from my book, which your reviewer evidently 
had in kis mind when he was so curiously misrepresenting me. It is 
this :—“ The physician battles with symptoms: he knows nothing of 
the essential nature of the great majority of those blood-poisons, whose 
effects constitute disease; he has never seen them; he cannot isolate 
them ; he cannot eliminate them; by their extreme su they 
elude his apprehension, and, fascinating his imagination, tempt him to 
ascribe to their agency diseases not actually due to them. When they 
have once gained access to the body, the utmost he can do is to com- 
bat or restrain their activity and counteract or lessen their effects” 

. 2). 

Om misrepresentations I have pointed out prove that your reviewer 
has certainly “dipped into” my work here and there; but that he 
has not read it in any real sense of the word is proved by the sentences 
next quoted. Speaking of bad air and bad water, he says:—‘* We 
observe that Dr. Chapman has scarcely a word throughout his volume 
to say of these agents of disease: he makes no allusion to the remark- 
able instance of the Broad-street pump, .... and nothing also of the 
undoubted effects of breathing miasma in producing the most deadly 
fevers.” These words are simply untrue. If your reviewer had only 
examined the table of contents of my book, he might have saved him- 
self from this glaring mistatement. At pages 54 and 55, “ Bad 
Water” and “ Noxious Effluvia” are fully adverted to as causes of 
diarrhoea ; and, what is more, a satisfactory hypothesis of the modus 
operandi in producing the disease is for the first time offered. In the 
chapter on the “ Causes of Cholera,” I devote two large pages con- 
taining about as much matter as would fill three-quarters of a page of 
the Lonpon Review to the subject of “ Impure water” which I . 
by adducing the evidence of a great experiment, to be a very prolific 
cause of cholera. I explain how it is that this cause operates with far 
greater potency in summer than it does in winter; and, at page 161 
your reviewer will find these words:—“ The well-known instance of 
the sickness following the use of the water of a pump in Broad-street, 
Golden-square, affords strong evidence of the evil influence of water 
contaminated with cesspool drainage.” At page 160, I rank “ Nox- 
ious Efflovia” among causes of cholera; at page 164 I point to the 
mode of action of both bad air recs @ water in producing cholera ; 
and in the same chapter I occupy five pages in ring 

which I suppose is os a0 your reviewer means by the word “ miasma” 
as @ fruitfal source of both cholera and “ deadly fevers ;” and in show- 
ing, for the first time, the precise manner in which this aérial poison 
generates these diseases, and why at one time it generates cholera and 
why at another “deadly fevers.’ 

Speaking of the ten or twelve cases of cholera treated at South- 
ampton in October, 1865, “with bags of ice to the spine, your 
reviewer says these cases were all under my own direction; I beg to 
state, as I have stated in my book, that only seven cases were 
treated by me, that five of these recovered, and that the other two 
were recovered from collapse. Of these two patients who died, one 
was a drunkard, and the other an old woman—73 yearsofage. The 
other cases treated by me were under the care of Dr. Griffin, and I 
have his authority for stating that they were all recovered from 
collapse, that in the two fatal cases the application of the ice had been 
continued too long, and that, in his opinion, if they could have had 
adequate attention, the result might have been different. 

Your reviewer justly remarks that my doctrines “ must be left to 
stand or fall like all others, upon the test of practical facts.” The 
question at issue is one of such momentous interest, that I feel sure 
your readers will welcome a concise statement of such facts bearing 

bject as are already accessible. 
in 1865, the facts were these :—50 
ordinary 
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recovered. Moreover, the whole of them were recovered from 
collapse—a fact of remarkable significance. 

In 1866, up to July 3lst, 130 cases of cholera at Southampton had 
been submitted to ordinary treatment: of these 88 died, and 42, or 
80 per cent., recovered. Meanwhile, 24 cases were treated by means 
of spine-bags; of these 9 died and 15 recovered, or 60 per cent. 
Surely these facts are a strong attestation of the truth of my 
doctrines. Seeing that both in 1865 and ’66, of the patients treated 
by spine-bags 60 per cent. recovered, the conclusion is justifiable, that 
if all the cholera-patients at Southampton which were submitted to 
ordinary treatment during the same periods, viz., 180, had been 
treated by means of spine-bags, there would have been, at the rate 
of 60 per cent., 108 recoveries, instead of the actual number, 61. In 
other words 47 more lives would have been saved. Moreover, the 
average severity of the cases treated by spine-bags was greater than 
that of those submitted to ordinary treatment; otherwise the results of 
the above comparison would have been still more in my favour. Seven 
patients in complete collapse were submitted by Dr. Griffin to ordinary 
treatment: they all died. Ten patients in complete collapse were sub- 
mitted by Mr. Bencraft to the spine-bag treatment; five of these re- 
covered. Again, whereas no medicine is known which avails t6 
recover patients from choleraic collapse, yet, of 33 cases of collapse 
treated by means of ice, 26 were completely recovered from that state, 
and 4 more were rallied—two of them to a great extent. When 
the wonderful efficacy of the spinal hot-water bag in assuaging and 
regulating the force of the reaction from collapse shall be theoretically 
understood, many patients, who otherwise would be lost, will be saved, 
and thus the proportion of recoveries by the spine-bag treatment will 
be increased. And it will be still further increased when my prin- 
ciples are comprehended and practised in their entirety: when the 
ice-bag will be kept constantly filled with ice and kept constantly 
along the centre of the spine, during the period of collapse (this was 
not the case at Southampton); and when, while the ice-bag is thus 
kept along the spine, heat is resolutely and continually applied to 
every cold part of the body, the spinal region excepted (this was not 
done at Southampton). 

But I hope you will admit, sir, that in respect to cholera my facts, 
such as they are even, as well as the proofs which I have adduced 
elsewhere that sea-sickness may now be cured or prevented, afford 
evidence of a discovery of a great healing power “ through the agency 
of the nerves,” and that, though your reviewer says depreciatingly, 
“this is a rather more mysterious and uncertain channel than those 

usually followed,” and insinuates that we shall do better by cultivating 
“the science of hygiene without racking our brains over mysterious 
agencies,” the knowledge thus obtained, viz., that in the last analysis 
the great majority of diseases are diseases of the nervous system, 
and that they are most effectually subdued by modifying the circula- 
tion in that system by means of cold and heat, is at least a great 
addition to, if not a beneficent resolution in, both pathology and 
therapeutics. I an, Sir, yours truly, 


Joun CHAPMAN, 
25, Somerset-street, Portman-square, Nov. 26. 


We have shown Dr. Chapman’s letter to our reviewer, and received 
from him the following :— 


“ That Dr. Chapman has been a little hasty in accusing his reviewer 
of ‘ misrepresentation’ will be seen by the correction of the misprints 
‘above made. As to any kind of misrepresentation, nothing could 
have been farther from the intention of the reviewer, who, in at once 
confessing his oversight of the reference to the Broad-street pump, 
must at the same time point ont to Dr. Chapman that the reviewer 
has much more to complain of in his use of the expressions ‘ mis- 
representation’ and ‘untrue’ to matters which, in ordinary literary 
intercourse, are dealt with in a different manner. 

“Dr, Chapman denies a conclusion from a statement, which con- 
clusion is not the reviewer’s, but Dr. Chapman’s own. The reviewer 
quoted the doctor’s words from his preface, ‘those pathological doc- 
trines concerning cholera and diarrhoea which, if true, &. The 
doubt thrown out is his own; the reviewer neither pronounced the 
doctrines true nor false, and he now perfectly agrees with the logical 
conclusion drawn by Dr. Chapman, that, ‘ if those pathological doctrines 
sg pi his masher has no longer any foundation.’ 

r. Chapman then proceeds to ‘assume’ his ‘power,’ and the 
truth of his pathological doctrines, to obtain his ‘eng tithe ob as a 
* necessary consequence. Had not the reviewer wished to be indul- 
gent, he would have dwelt with well-deserved severity upon the fallacy 
of basing a treatment upon a remedy the efficacy of which is assumed, 
and a pathological doctrine, the truth of which is alsoassumed. The 
gist of the whole is that neither Dr. Chapman nor any one else can 
say that hyperzemia of the ganglia of the sympathetic nerve exists as a 
constant pathological fact in cholera, or that there is a vaso-motor 
nerve a3 an anatomical fact. Till this is done we must leave Dr. 
Sooper ce bay ts of his own dilemma—‘ that, if those pathological 

nes not true, my meth i 
longer any Hens en y od of applying cold and heat has no 

© reviewer may, perhaps, be permitted to excuse hi 
not for reading the book, as all aM do, with a ay oy 
pith, bat for overlooking the reference at pp. 54-5 to impure 
water, because the chapter is headed ‘ Diarrhea originated by (elec- 
tricity or its analogue) nervous irritation, these being some of the 
mysterious agencies which Dr. Chapman go objects to. This was the 
last place to look for the account of water-poison, and indeed the 
notice of it * bat brief. As Dr. Chapman thinks justice was not 
done to his ‘ satisfactory hypothesis, for the first time iven,’ 
let his own words explain the action of impure water :—‘ ead 
ee eens ween) to the sympathetic nerve pil. Dh ys 
nal cord are greatly increased io num i ity : 
organs being thus undaly excited receive nepal rn gS any 
blood, their functional power is proportiovably exalted, their reflex 
activity is intensified, and the phenomenon of intense reflexion al 
‘the alimentary track—diarrhea, &o.— necessarily ensues.’ If this ine 





satisfactory hypothesis, it seems to be only so to Dr. Chapman, for 
his brother practitioners evidently do not find it so. 

‘The accuracy Dr. Chapman is so anxious to claim from bis reviewer, 
he has not been so punctilious about in his letter. When stating that 
he ‘devotes’ so many pages to impure water, and how he ‘ shows,’ 
by a great experiment, bad water to be a cause of cholera, the reader 
is led to suppose that this is what he had to say, and that these are 
his own researches and experiments, and that the words referring to 
the Broad-street pump are his own, whereas the whole turns out to 
be a quotation from Dr. Procter and Mr, Simon’s report. What Dr. 
Chapman has to say of impure water and air of his own is compara- 
tively little, and that little is involved in the obscurity of his ‘ neuro- 
therapentics.’ In pages 161 and 162 there are just nine lines of his 
own, not counting seven which refer solely to Dr. Snow’s theory of 
propagation by alvine discharges. In pp. 54.55 are twenty-seven 
lines. This cannot be said to be an adequate consideration of impure 
water as the cause of cholera, especially after the remarkable expe- 
rience of the recent outbreak. In the preface, Dr. Chapman does not 
even mention the word, in speaking of the causes of the epidemic, 
although he is eloquent upon cosmical, atmospheric, and telluric 
agencies. , 
‘It is only necessary to add, that in quoting the reviewer as saying 
that all the cases at Southampton were under Dr. Chapman’s direc- 
tion, the word ‘all’ is an interpolation of his own. The meaning of 
the passage was that the treatment was according to or under his 
direction, not that he applied the ice-bags with his own hands, or 
under his own eye, in each case.” 


[We were under the impression that Dr. Chapman's work had been 
very impartially and fairly treated, and must say that his charges of 
misrepresentation and untruth are not well founded. Some are ex- 
plained away by the common error of the printer; the others we leave 
our reviewer to deal with. We find on referring to the MS. of the 
article that the reviewer had not inadvertently, as Dr. Chapman 
supposes, written the word “nine” but that the printer mistook the 
word “ more” for it. So also the “ unintelligible jamble” is due to the 
same accident, the word “now” being printed instead of ‘‘ never,” a 
mistake which is evidently pointed ont by the following clause of the 
sentence. If Dr. Chapman had sufficiently considered the bearing of 
the reviewer's remarks which followed the sentences erroneously 
printed, we think he would hardly have written as he has, and we 
submit that the general tone of the article is one quite above the sus- 
picion of ‘‘ misrepresentation.”—Eb. L. R. } 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Dean AtrorpD has been delivering an address in which he denounces 
newspapers as conducted by “unfit and irresponsible men,” as un- 
worthy to be followed as guides, and as having brought us to the worst 
phase of democracy. This kind of folly is not surprising in a man of 
the Dean’s habits of thought on secular matters. He is a disciple of 
Wordsworth, who, when he touched on the affairs of this world (except 
in his early days of Liberalism), was apt to be absurd enough. 
Wordsworth denounced railways; Dean Alford denounces the press. 
A dislike of modern ideas and habits, and jealousy of anything which 
tends to popular progress, are at the bottom of both denunciations. 

Dr. Cumming writes a letter to the Times, denying that in a sermon 
preached by him a few Sundays ago he stated that the consummation 
of all things and the end of the world was fixed for the present year, 
1866. All he said was—in this respect following “ the greatest writers 
on prophecy ’—that we may expect before the year is out the final 
judgment on the Papacy. He adds :—* The earth, I believe, is to be 
transformed, not annihilated. I have stated in a work published in 
1865, called ‘The Last Warning Cry,’ and illustrated by historical 
proofs in a work which Nisbet will publish in a few days, entitled 
‘The Sounding of the Last Trumpet,’ that the great prophetic epochs 
on the fairest and most reliable data, expire in 1867.” " 

We read in the Paris correspondence of the Morning Star :— 
** Archzxologists bave been thrown into a state of immense excite- 
ment in consequence of the discovery last week of an iron box, filled 
with cartularies and diplomas on parchment, among a pile of old chests 
in the muniment room of the Louvre. These historical treasures 
bear the date of the thirteenth century. The work of deciphering 
them has been intrusted to one of the most talented paleographists of 
the day, who is, moreover, a member of the Institute. The moat 
profound secrecy has been enjoined on this erudite gentleman, who 
has undertaken to abstain from revealing any portions of these docu- 
ments till the work of deciphering the whole contents of the chest is 
finished. He has been requested to work as rapidly as possible, in 
order that the curiosity of the literary world may be satisfied in the 
shortest time.” 

“Gavarni,” the celebrated Paris caricaturist, has just died at the 
age of sixty-five. His real name was Sulpice Paul Chevalier. He 
came of poor parents, began life as an engineer, took to art at thirty- 
four, and at first drew plates of the fashions. In the year 1848, he 
published here, in parts, some lithograpbed sketches of the English, 
under the title of ‘‘ Gavarni in London,’ to which Albert Smith sup- 
plied the letterpress. They evinced the usual inability of Frenchmen 
to understand our national character—a defect on which we com- 
mented last week in noticing the comic sketches of Doré and Griset. 
But “ Gavarni” was a man of ability in his own walk, 

Mr. 8. Wickens (says the writer of “‘ Table Talk” in the Guardian) 
is busily engaged in the restoration of St. John’s Gateway, Clerken- 
well, the residence once of Edward Cave, which bas figured for 
one hundred and thirty-six years on the title-page of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. He is at present busy in repairing the west side and the 





north-west tower, and on the original oaken staircase and doorway 
Jeading to Cave's printing-office, and also the windows of the same. 
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The works are rapidly progressing, and Mr. Wickens intends to carry 
the work of restoration eventually over the entire building, which is 
one of the most interesting, both in itself and its associations, in the 
whole of London. 

“Dr. Mary Walker,” whose appearance at St. James’s Hall we 
noticed last week, intends, according to the New York Herald of Health, 
to write a history of her doings and sufferings as soon as she regains 
her full health and strength. She has received from President John- 
son A testimonial, “ handsomely inscribed upon parchment,” acknow- 
ledging her four years’ service with the army during the rebellion— 
the only compensation which the Chief Magistrate has it in his power 
to bestow upon a lady. 

Mr. George Scharf, writing to the Atheneum, says that the West- 
minster Abbey portrait of Richard II., lately exhibited at Kensing- 
ton, is not the genuine picture, but the result of successive coatings of 
false paint, so laid on as not only to obscure, but materially to 
alter, the drawing and to disguise the character of the original 
representation. The real old picture, painted in tempera, and appa- 
rently from the life, has been revealed underneath in an almost perfect 
state of preservation. 

Mr. Hain Friswell has written to the papers to contradict a report 
recently circulated, that he had been disabled by paralysis of the brain. 
Unfortunately, however, he is really suffering from pleuritis, or pleurisy 
—a disease of the internal lining of the ribs, affecting the langs. This 
va serious, and we trust that time and care will restore him to 

eaith. 

The starting of Miss Braddon’s new Magazine, Belgravia, was cele- 
brated on Tuesday by a dinner at the Langham Hotel, at which there 
was a large literary gathering. 

A new Conservative weekly paper, called the Monitor, is abont to 
appear. The day of publication will be Wednesday, and the price 
threepence. 

It is said that the article on the Indian Mutiny in the last number 
of the Edinburgh Review is by the Dake of Argyll. 

The Prince de Joinville denies the authorship of the article in the 
Revue des Deuw Mondes on the naval battle of Lissa. 

The Earl of Carnarvon has contributed £200 towards the Keble 
Memorial. 

Mr. Darwin, author of “The Origin of Species,” has sent a sub- 
scription of £10 to the Jamaica Committee, for the prosecution of 
Mr. Eyre. 

Lord Brougham had a fall some days ago, by which he hurt his 
back. The consequences do not seem to have been serious, though 
at the noble lord’s great age such an accident is calculated to excite 
anxiety. 

Mr. Edmund Sharpe has presented to the British Museum a statue 
of the son of Rameses II., about four feet high. 

It is reported (says the Patriot) that Mr. De Morgan has resigned 
his Professorship at University College, because Mr. Martineau was 
not elected to the chair of Mental Philosopby. 

The Leeds Mercury speaks of a new poem by Mr. Robert Browning, 
_ to appear next spring. It will be, according to our informant, a lovg 

poem, founded on a medizval Roman story. ; 

Mr. Moens, who was captured by the Neapolitan brigands last year, 
and who wrote an entertaining narrative of his adventures, has just 
purchased an estate at Boldre, near Lymington, Hampshire. 

Mr. Charles J. Elton, barrister-at-law, late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, is at present engaged on a work on “ The Tenures of 
Land in Kent which are not Gavelkind,” mainly from unpublished 
Records and MSS, and from the chief authorities on Kentish 
topography. ; 

Messrs. Witt1aMs & NorcaTe are preparing for publication, by 
subscription, Professor Tischendorf’s “‘ Novum Testamentaum Vati- 
canum,” with the Appendix. 

Mr. Bright is reported to be revising his recent Reform Speeches, 
with a view to their publication in a volume, by Messrs. Simpkin & 
Marshall, London, and Mr. John Heywood, Manchester. 

The whole of the stock and copyright of books published by Mr. 
8. O. Beeton, of the Strand, will be sold by auction early next month 
by Messrs. Southgate & Co. 

** Micah, or the Priest-maker: a Handbook on Ritualism,” is the 
title of the Rev. T. Binney’s new work shortly to be published by 
Messrs. Jackson, WaLrorD, & Hopper. The same firm also announce 
the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown’s new work, “ Anglican Idolatry.” 

Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, the American Arctic voyager, has in the press a 
new volume, entitled ‘The Open Polar Sea: a Narrative of a Voyage 
of Discovery towards the North Pole, made in the years 1860-61, in 
the schooner United States.” The work will be illustrated from designs 
by Darley, White, Fenn, and others. 

Mesers. Hurp & Hoveuton, of New York, are about to publish an 
illustrated edition of the “ Alif Laila,” with notes by the Rev. G. F. 
Townsend. In this edition, the reviser has selected the best text, 
omitted or modified every objectionable passage, and added several 
notes. 

Messrs. Scrisner & Co., of New York, have now ready illustrated 
editions of “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” “ Floral Bells,” ‘* The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” ‘‘ Folk Songs,” and “ Bitter-Sweet,” for holiday pre- 
sentation. 

Messrs. D. Appieton & Co,, of New York, have just issued an illus- 
trated edition of the “ Treasury of Bible Knowledge,” by the Rev. 
John Ayre. 

A new periodical has recently been started at Paris under the title 
of L’ Orient, 0 Algérie, et les Colonies Francaises et Etrangéres. It is 
mainly devoted to Algiers and the French colonies ; bat it also con- 
tains lives of eminent Oriental scholars of all countries, It is pub- 
lished twice a month. 

M. Ponson da Terrail has published, at Hacuerrn’s, the first series 
of his “* Contes du Drapeau,”’ with the title of ‘‘ Les Cosaques a Paris.” 
The work treats, of course, of the war of 1814 in France, 

M. Michel Chevalier is about to recommence in Paris the series of 
lectures on political ecovomy delivered by him some years ago at the 
Collége de France. 





“Essai sur les @avres et Ja Doctrine de ” by Panl 
Deltaf, is the title of an analysis of the principal works of the ce 
brated Italian politician, with copious extracts, which has just appeared 
at the house of C. Reinwa.p. CTTARET TOO OTT 

M. Edouard d’Anglemont will shortly publish two volumes of 
memoirs under the title of “ Chapelet d’un Ermite.” © 
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£sop’s Fables, Illustrated by H. Weir. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
leer (2B) Rieatans Rccetie oe lees Reetens. Ce. toes 
irey (G. B.), Elementary Treatise on Differenti > . SV¥O., . 
Aldine Poets (The). Newedit. 52 Vols. Feap., £12. 18s. 6d, 
Alice’s Advenvwurés in Wonderland. New edit. Or, 8vo., 63, 
Annals of Christ’s Hospital, 6 Photographs. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
Ansted (D, T.), Physical Geography. Or, 8vo., 12s. 
Arnold (T.), Manual of English Literature, 2nd edit. Or. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Ballantyne (R.), Snifting Winds. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Baxter (W.), Coming Wonders. 2nd edit. Feap., 3s. 6d, 
Beeton’s Christmas Annual, 1867. Royal 8vo., 1s. 
Boy’s (The) Own Pocket Book, 1867. 1s. 
Bright (Rev. W.), Faith and Life. 2nd edit. Feap., 
Brock (Mrs, C.), Sunday Echoes in Weekday Hours. 
Brodrick (A.), Songs of the People. Feap., 6s. 
Brogden (J. E.), Provincial Words of Lincolnshirs. Feap., 6s. 
Brown (Robert), Memorials of, by H. Coloin. Feap., 5s. 
Burritt (i.); The Mission of Great Suffering. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Byron (Lord), Poetical Works. New edit. Royal 8vo., 9s, 
Candlish’s (Rev. Dr.) Fatherhood of God. 3rdedit. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Cc ter (J. E.), Penny Readings. Vol. IX. Feap., ls. 
Chains for the Neck. 32mo., 1s. 
Charlesworth (M. L.), Sequel to ‘‘ Ministering Children.” Cr. 8vo., 5s, 
Child (G, C.), Benedicite ; or, The Song of the Three Children. 2 Vols. Feap., 128. 
Christian World Magazine, Ev-ited by BE. J. Worboise. Vol. for 1866. 8vo., 
Christie's Faith. By Author of “ High Church.” 3 vols. Cr, 8vo., £1. lis. 6d. 
Church's Year (The) : Hymns on the Collects, &c. Imp. 32mo., 2s. 6d. 
Cobbin (Rev. J.), Bible Remembrancer. New edit. 16mo., 2s. 
Corbet (R. St. J.), The Golden Ripple: Photos. Imp. 16mo., 5s. 
Conder (E. R.), Why are We Dissenters? New edit. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
Cooley (A. J.), The Pill Book. Part I. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 
Cranbrook (Rev, J.), Credi>ilia : Discourses. Cr. 8vo., 38, 6d. 
Crobert (J.C.), Fairy Legends. New edit, Cr. 8vo,, 5s. 
Dicey (E), The Battle Fields of 1866. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
Dick (T.), The Bidereal Heavens. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 
Celestial Scenery. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Dickens (C.), The Commercial Travelier. Cheap edit. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 
Doyle (Sir F. H.), The Return of the Guards, and other Poems. Feap., 7s. — 
Drayton’s (The) and the Davenants, by Aathor of “‘ The Schomberg-Cotta Family.” 
ur. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Dumas {A}. The Twin Captains. Feap., 1s. 
Engel (Carl), Introduction to the Study of National Music, 
Engineer’s, Architect’s, and Contractor's Pocket Book, 1367. 
Everard (Kev. G.), *‘ Not Your Own.” 8vo., ls, 
Every Day Cookery for Families. Feap., 1s. ‘ 
Fairbairn (W.), Useful Information for Engineers. 3rd series. Cr, 8vo., 10s, 64, 
Fenn (G. M.), Original Penny Readings. Vol. ILI. Feap., ls. 
, Bent, Not Broken. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. Lis. 6d. 
Fletcher (Col.), History of the American War. Vol. ILI. 8vo., 18s. 
Fountain ( me of Youth. From the Danish, Cr, 8vo., 6s, 
Fyier (M.), Illustrations of Poetic Imagery, from ‘‘The Christian Year” 
4to., 21s. 
Glover (Kev. R.). The Finding of the Saviour in the Temple. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 
Golden Hours. Vol. for 1866. 8vo., 23. , 
Green (Rev. T, 8.), Critical Notes on the New Testament. Cr. Sv, 7s. 
(8.), Biblical and Theological Dictionary. New edit. Fcap., 2s. 
Greenwood (J.), Legends of Savage Life, Cr. 4to., Es. 
Guillemin (A.), The Heavens. Translated by J. A. Lockyer. 2nd edit. Royal 
8ve., 21s. 
Hat*on (A. L. F.), The Law and the Prophets. 18mo., Is. 6d. 
Hill (Rev. R.), Sunday School Lessons on the Gospels. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Hole (C. H.), Greek Primer. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 
James (G, P. R.), Arrah Neil. Cheap edit. Feap., ls. 
Journey (A.) of Discovery Round our House, New edit. Cr. 8vo., 28. 6d. 
King (0. W.), Antique Gems. Second edit. 8vo, £1. 4s. 
King (R.), The Three Choirs: Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester. Cr. 8vo., 
8s. 6s 


Knight (W.), Christianity and its Evidences. Or, 8vo., 8s, 6d. 

(C.), Half-Hours with the Best Authors. New edit. 2 vols. 8vo., 12s, 

Lardner (D.), Museum of Science and Art. New edit. 6 vols, Feap., 21s. 

Larwoo1 i Hotten (J. C.), History of Signboards. 

Leech (T.), Dozens versus Tens. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 6d. f 

Leighton (F.), 25 Illustrations from the Cornhill Magazine. Imp. 4to., 10s. 6d. 

Lever (C.), St. Patrick’s Eve. New edit. Cr, 8vo., 1s. 

Lyra Britannica, by ©. Rogers. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 6d, 

Mc Duff (J. R.), Curfew Chimes. 18mo., ls. 6d. 

Millais (J. x.) 29 Lilustrations from the Cornhill Magazine. Tmp. 4to., 10s. 6d. 

Miller (W.), Elements of Chemistry. Part IIf. New edit. 8vo., 24s. 

Mommsen (f.), History of Rome. Vol. IV., in 2 parts. Or, 8vo., 16s. 

Muloch (Miss), How to Win Love. New edit. 18mo., 1s. 

Nares (K.), Giussary. New edit. 2 vols. 8vo,, 21s. 

Nelson’s Oil Colour Picture Book for the Nursery, 4to,, 5s. 

Notes on the Political Changes Resulting from the War in Germany, Italy, and 
Denmark. 4to., 2s. 6d. : 

Photographs of Irish Scenery. Killarney. 4to., 15s, 

Pope's Essay on Criticism, with Notes, by 8. Neil. Or. 8vo., 1s. 

Porchat (J.), Courage under Peril. Feap., 2s. 

Pritchard (W. T.), Polynesian Reminiscences, 8vo., 16s. 

Railway Library.—The King’s Borderers, by J. Grant. Feap., 2s. 

Rivers cag Ba Pompeii. 18 Photos, with Descriptions by T. H. Dyer. 4to., 
£1. 11s. 6d. 

Robertson (J. C.), History of the Christian Church, Vol. IfI. 8yo., 18s. 

Sala (G. A.), From Waterloo to the Peninsula. 2 vols. Or, 8vo., 21s. 

Sargent (G. E.), Sketches of the Crusades. Foan., 1s. 64. 

Shakspere (Stratford edition), Edited by C. Knight. Newedit. 6 vole. Foap., 
£1 ls, 


5s. 
New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 





Svo , 163, 
12mo., 68. 














Sherze (3,), Notes on the Authorised Version of the New Testament. 2nd edit. 
., 28. 6d. 
Smith (. . W ), The Divine Law. Feap., 2s. 6d. 


Smith (Dr. W.), New Testament Hist ry. Or. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Southey (R.), Life of Nelson. New edit. 18mo., 2s. 

Sowerby (J. C.), English Botany. New edit. Vol. VI. Royal 8vo , 38s. 

Stapleton (Miss), The Pastor of Silverdale, and other Poems, Or. 8vo., 2s. 

Station D.ngerous, and other Tales Fesp., 3s. 6d. 

Summer (A.) in Leslie Goldthwarte's Life, Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Sunshine. Vol, for 1866. 8vo., 1s 6d. 

Thornbury (WwW), Cross Country. Oheap edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Timbs (John), ecentries and Eccentricities, 2vol. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Touches of Nature, by Eminent Artists and Authors, 4to., 21s. 

Twigs for Nests: Notes on Nursery Culture. Imperial 16émo., 6s. 

Walker (F.), 27 Iilustrations from the Conrhill Magazine, Imperial 4to., 
10s. 6d, 

Warxe’s Picture Book, 4to., 5s. 

Wells (W. C.), Essay on Dew, 8v0., 5a, 

Whittier (J. G.), Snow Bound: a Winter Idyl, Photos. Imperial 16mo., 5s. 

Winning Words, 2ndseres. 18mo., ls, 6d. 

Wit and Humour. Poems, By the Autvcrat of the Breakfast Table. Cr. 8¥0.,. 


3s. 6d. 
Wri R. 8,.), Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry. .» 88. 6d. 
+ (Mise), Liluminated Crest Book. 4to., 15s. tom & 
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IETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
POLITICS, 80C T RNCR. ’ ’ 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages. 
Price Fourpence, 


Contents or No. 334, NovEMBER 24, ve 
ester Banquet.—Mexico and the Monroe 

py tao ge omg Ricasoli and the Temporal Power. 
—Central Asia.—The British Army.—Taylor ». 
Holloway.—The Gradations of Periodical Litera- 
ture.—Dr. Mary Walker.—Dead Flies.—Hanging 
Considered as one of the Fine Arts. 
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SorEncs. 
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the River Plate.—Short Notices, 
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RYSTAL PALACE. — PICTURE 

GALLERY.—The accurate and important 

Gallery Pictures of Ancient and Modern Jerusalem, 

by MULLHER and WHITTOCK, have been just 

added to the collectinn of pictures for sale. The total 
amount of sales has reached nearly £30,000. 


R. HENRY WALLIS’S TWELFTH 
ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN at 
the Society of British Arti-ts, Suffolk-street, Pall- 
Mall, Admissién, One Shilling. 





HE LONDON COLLEGE of the 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Limited). 
Head Master—L, SCHMITZ, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D., 
F.R.8.E., late Rector of the H)gh School of Edinburgh, 
The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
epirit of theage. A prominent place is assigned to 
Modern Languages, the Natural Sciences, and Mathe- 
matics. Neither Latin nor Greek is begun until the 
Pupils are familiar with the Grammar of their Mother- 
tongue, whereby more rapid progress in the ancient 
languages is insured than is otherwise attainable. 
ot _ Next Term will begin on the 18th of January, 
For Prospectuses, and any further information, 
apply to Dr. Scumrrz, at the College, Spring-grove, 
Middlesex, W.; or to the Secretary, at the Society’s 
Office, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 


1ViL SERVICE OF INDIA—A 

Competitive Examinatiou of Candidates will be 

he'd by the Civil Service Commissioners, on April 9th, 

1667, and following days. The competition will be 

open to all natural-born subjects of Her Mujesty, who 

{on the Ist of Merch next) shall be over 17 and under 
21 years of age, and of good health and character, 


q) ease SERVICE OF INDIAa— 


Examination of April, 1867.—Copies of the 
Regulations may be kad upon application to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8.W. 


(Gy RAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. 


Seven miles from London by Railroad or Road. 
Ground Consecrated 60 Acres. — Unconsecrated 50 














Acres, 
Usually char 
TOTES £. 8. d, 2 — 
anobgnoenenebeaseesaceenss 8 8 
Ground for Brick Vault for : eer 
| SReewhae 770 15 15 0 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto... 10 10 0 21 00 
Ditto Private Grave ......... 215 0 440 
Common Interment (includ- 
ing Desk Service) ............ 011 0 230 
Ditto, Child under 10 ......... 07 6 
Interment in Family Grave Not provided 
(no charge for Ground) ... 2 2 97% fF im other 
Cemeteries, 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
OFFICES: 122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.0c, 


NIVERSITY LIFE A 
U LIFE ASSURANCE 


EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS, 
Additions in 1865 at the rate of 13 per cent per annum, 


0. McO. 
24, Buffolkvetreet, London, 8.W. ree” 





WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Silent, Simple, Compact, Artistic, Efficient, Durable, and Cheap. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cordin 


i k ; cannot be put out of o 
denn onda Cheapest oa the Most 


, Quiltin | 2 
eo is jearnt in an hour: in short, it is 
Perfect Family Machine. 


Braiding, and Embroidery: will do all kinds 


Direct i : Illustrated 
i i i hine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
7% ene wi eae gratis and post-free. Inspection invited, 

Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD 


SEE THE FLORENCE. 


FOR FAMILY USE IT I8 UNEQUALLED. 


i i i i d Sewing on a Ruffle 

iti ing. Fell Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, and Gathering an 

| ihr aga: ian teeahoen four diferent —_— has tener Rovereto Best note. len oe renal) 
i i i t recen rovements, t n 

wae oat Rae ee Cemauitios eee Machines at the Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New 


York, 1865. 


Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus with Sample of Work, post free. Aguts Wanted. Address :— 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97, Cheapside, London, E.C. 








NOSOTTI’S LOOKING GLASSES, 


CONSOLE AND PIER TABLES, GIRANDOLES AND WINDOW CORNICES. 
Gilt Decorative Articles in endlees variety. 





Mural Decorations of a new character. Parisian Papers, Novel Designs. 





DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, WINDOW CURTAINS, CHOICE MATERIALS, 





Ten Show Rooms. For Novelties this Manufactory is unrivalled. 
897, 898, 899A, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Established 1822. Designs and experienced Artists to all parts. 


EE — OC! 





PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
No, 50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
EsTaBLisHED 1806. 





INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,663,919. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £203,438. 
BONUSES DECLARED, £1,451,157. 
CLAIMS PAID SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE OFFICE, £3,908,452. 





Paustpent.—The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Mawnacina Dreecror. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Esq. 





The principle upon which the Surplus Profits are 
divided, in the Proviprent Lirz Orrick, between the 
Insured and the Shareholders, gives to each interest a 
share proportionate to its respective contributions to 
the Society. 

The advantages which this principle of allotment 
gives to the Policy Holders are shown by the following 
statement :— 

Out of £263,195, the amount of profit upon the 
recent division, £9,375 only was apportioned to the 
Shareholders, and the remaining sum of £253,820 
was allotted among the various Policies entitled to 
Bonus. 

The parties insured thus enjoy the advantages of a 
Mutual Society, and are relieved from any liability, 





Examples of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 














Number! nate of | Annual | Som | gee 
Policy. wnraed. Premium. |Insured.| = A antag 
| fo 4. | & | & 00. @. 

4,718 | 1823 | 194 1510! 6,000 |10,632 14 2 
3,924 | 1821 | 165 4 2| 5,000 1016419 0 
4,937 | 1824 | 206 13 4)| 4,000 9.637 2 3 
2,027 | 1816 | 122 13 4| 4,000 | 857611 2 
3,944 | 1821 | 49 1510) 1,000 | 2498 7 6 
788 1808 29 18 4 | 1,000 | 2.32713 5 








The Forms of Proposal for Insurance are prepared 
with a view of giving the life proposed the least possible 
trouble. 

INSURANCES may be effected in any part of the 
Kingdom by a Letter addressed to ‘Tux SECRETARY,” 
No. 60, Regent-street, London, W. 





ACOIDENTAL INSURANCE, 


f he RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY grant POLICTES 
covering ACCIDENTS of all kinds, in the STREETS 
or elsewhere. 
MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM, 
AMPLE SECURITY. 
PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF 
CLAIMS, 


OFFICES—64, CORNHILL, E.C., and 
10, REGENT-STREERT, 8.W. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside, A.D, 





Invested capital, £600,000, Sum assured 
Annual income 280,000, um assured, £2,000,000. 


Assurances effected within the present will 
the advantage of one year in ovary SS 


: QHARLES INGALL, Actuary, 





ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Bae WATCHES. Prize Medal, 
1865. 








ewe WATCHES, sent safe by 


post. 


BENS0N's CLOCKS, manufactured by 


Steam Power. 








ENSON’S SILVER and KLECTRO- 
PLATE. Prite Medal, 1863. 


| yuan: | GOLD JEWELLERY, 


Novel and Artistic. 








ews ILLUSTRATED PAM- 
PHLET. 2d. 


BE NSON, Old Bond-street and 


Westbourne-grove. 








WENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW-ROOMS, 58 & 60, Ludgate-hill. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the 
above are requested, before rot Mean to visit 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They 
contain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be 8p 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beau 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3. 8s. to £33. 108.; 
bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5, 12s, ; steel 
fenders, £3. 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £3. 3s. to £25; chimney-pieces, from 
£1. 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 
£4. 4s. The BURTON, and all otier PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMON.- 
GER. y Appointment, to H.R.H. the PRINCE of 
WALES, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. 
It contains upwards uf 600 Illustrations of his un- 
rivalled Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Dish 
Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, liers, 
lea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cu ° 
Baths, ‘oilet Ware, Turnery, [ron and Brass - 
steads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., 
with Liste of Prices and Pians of the Twenty ~- 
— ry at 39, Oxford-s iy , 1, la, 2, 3, 
an ewman-street; 4, 6, erry’ s-place 
and 1, Newman-yard, London. y ‘ 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN.-. 
MAKER to the QUKEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public 
generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced a, 
new series of his useful productions which, for ex-. 
cellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as 4. 
guarantee of quality; they are put up in boxes con-. 
taining one gross each, wi label outende, and the fac-. 

of his signature, 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. 
the Works, Grahazs-etreet, Birmingham at Oe 

) or street, ; %, 
Jobn-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch- 
street, London. ; P 











